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300KS FROM HAWAII 


HAWAII’S WAR YEARS, 1941-1945 
By Gwenfread Allen 


“A gold mine of information,”’ says Virginia Kirkus. 
“Here is a detailed story of December 7th, 1941; of 
the subsequent period of terror; of the too-prolonged 
martial law; of organization for civilian defense, for 
internal security. Here, too, is the story of industrial 
activities, of shifts in production, of the labor situa- 
tion, of the meaning of Hawaii as a recreation spot for 
the military, of the intensive training centers for am- 
phibious warfare . . . The facts are all here, compe- 
tently organized and presented.”’ 

418 pp., 143 allus., bibl., chron., index Cloth, $5.00 


STEVENSON IN HAWAII 


By Sister Martha Mary McGaw, C.S.J. Ces u 
in the sixty-one years since Stevenson arrived in qwal 


awaii in search of health, a mass of fiction and legend 
accumulated around his memory. The author has 
fted out the facts—from newspapers and periodicals 
i the period, from Stevenson's letters to family and 
inds, from his unpublished journal, from his works 
) f fiction, and from personal interviews with people 
who knew him—and has brought them together to 
feate a living picture of Stevenson in Hawaii. 
pp., 17 allus., bibl., notes, index Buckram, $3.7: 


he Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854 INSECTS OF HAWAII 
By Ralph S. Kuykendall By Elwood C. Zimmerman 


story of the fascinating period when This comprehensive and authoritative 

foundations of modern Hawaii were work is a manual of the insects of the 

. It gives a glimpse of old Polynesia Hawaiian Islands, including an enumera- 
nd tells of the turbulent years when the tion of the species with notes on their 
faWaiian Kingdom was the center of a origin, distribution, hosts, parasites, 
fruggle by world powers for dominance predators, and control. First of twelve to 
n the Pacific. fifteen volumes. 


pp., 3illus.,index Buckram, $6.00 5 vols., over 3,000 illus. Paper, $24.00 


THE PACIFIC ERA Hawaiian Legends in English 
‘Biited by William W. Davenport By Amos P. Leib 


t delivered by eminent edu- Following a brief critical history of 
ition leaders from three continents | works on Hawaiian legends published 
fortieth anniversary of the found- in English is a complete bibliography 
g of the University of Hawaii. / on the subject, with helpful comments. 


4 dp. Cloth, $3.75 118 pp. Paper, $3.00 


NIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Hale’s Birthday, ‘Easter r, 


Junior High and Older. 


PLAYERS 


Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 
the spirit of some of the most dramatic moments in American history, 


Royalty, Free Plays for Young People 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 


Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: 
Washington’s Birthday, St. 


Patrick’s Day, Nathan 


Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
These vivid interpretations recreate 


371 pages; $3.50 


Just Published! MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 


by MILDRED HARK and NOEL McQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life. 
situations, holidays, and special occasions are dramatized to provide a 
calendar of activities for the whole year. 
plays ideal for amateur performance. 


A Ve iriety of 


Ease of production makes these 
Junior High and Older 


> he Ae | . . 
I/9 Pages; $5.d9U 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS 

FOR YOUNG ACTORS t 

edited by A. S. BURACK 

Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 


casts. Primary through Junior High. 
264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE t 

by WALTER HACKETT 

Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Rip 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school 
loud speaker systems. Junior High and 
Older. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN t 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, ‘comedy and special occa- 
sion pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 








Already Published and Still in Demand! 


ON STAGE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS *t 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies 
holiday and general. Lifelik 
characters in humorous situatiot 
joyable for adult groups as well 
people. Junior high and high 

432 


1 
pase 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE * 

by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidan 

dramatizing careers for young p 

tertaining dramas with true-t 

acters, realistic settings, 1 au 

backgrounds. Junior high and high school 
342 1 pages; $3.5 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS *t 


by MILDRED HARK & NOEL 
McQUEEN 
Twenty-four one-act plays for all tl 
portant holidays, both modern lt 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate and junior high 
397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High Schoo! Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year— ALL 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 


_PLAYS. Ine. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mem 
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NEW BOOKS TO GUIDE INQUIRING READERS 
COURAGE and CONFIDENCE from the BIBLE 
By WALTER L. MOORE and the staff of “The Christian Herald.” ° 
Collected for the first time in book form, here are helpful meditations and prayers 
appropriate to every day in the year. An index helps the reader find spiritual guid- 
ance in solving specific problems of everyday life. The foreword has been written by 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling. February, $2.75 


The PSYCHOLOGIST 
LOOKS at SEX and MARRIAGE 


By ALLAN FROMME ~» Here is a clearly written guide 
to the psychology of marriage. Explaining the motives, conflicts, 
obligations and adjustments each partner faces, Dr. Fromme shows 
how to achieve greater marital adaptability, understanding, and 
happiness. January, $2.95 


RUSSIA’S SOVIET ECONOMY 

By HARRY SCHWARTZ © Notably objective in approach, this soundly 
documented book explains the origins, organization, and operation of each significant 
factor in the Soviet economy. It provides an illuminating picture of the strength and 
weaknesses of the USSR in today’s world. Published, $6.65 





NEW BOOKS FOR SERIOUS STUDY AND INFORMATION 


BASIC ECONOMICS 

Edited by A. D. GAYER, C. L. HARRISS, 
and M. H. SPENCER e¢ Covering many 
shades of opinion, here are stimulating read- 
ings on all phases of economics. January, 
$6.65 


AMERICA’S 

COLONIAL EXPERIMENT 

By JULIUS PRATT e¢ How we gained, 
governed, and partly lost our overseas posses- 
sions, told in full. Published, $6.00 





PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL 


By EVERETT S. DEAN e A famous coach 
explains training methods and philosophies of 
leading coaches. Published, $5.00 


CREATIVE HARMONY 

and MUSICIANSHIP 

By H. A. MURPHY and E. J. STRING- 
HAM ©® Stressing music as experience, this 
introduction to musical structure includes many 
musical examples. Published, $6.00 


NEW BOOKS ON BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 





THE HOUSE OF LABOR 
Edited by J. B. S)s HARDMAN and M. B. 
NEUFELD e A full guide to union organ- 
ization and management. February, $7.50 


COMPLETE 

SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK 
By LILLIAN DORIS and BESSE M. MIL- 
LER ¢ Authoritative manual on every phase 
of the secretary’s job. February, $4.75 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 

By CECIL GILLESPIE e¢ Fully discusses 
procedures and methods suited to every type of 
business. February, $8.00 


AIRCRAFT 

JET POWERPLANTS 

By F. P. DURHAM © Treats both relevant 
theory and specific types. February, $6.65 
COSMIC RAYS 

By LOUIS LeEPRINCE-RINGUET e 


Straightforward statement of what is known 
about cosmic rays. Published, $6.65 


INTRODUCTION to 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
By R. R. BENEDICT e Explains use of 
electronic tubes and circuits in the industrial 
and power fields. Published, $6.35 


ALL published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 








Prices subject to library discount. Publication dates subject to change. 
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MORE 


significant Art Books 
ARE MORE 

comprehensively reviewed 
BY MORE 


distinguished authorities 


in 
& 
magazine of art 
than in any other periodical! J 





A 

EF you are not already familiar with the handsomely illustrated 

critical articles, authoritative book and film reviews, and 

comprehensive calendar of art events appearing each month, lib 

October to May, in MAGAZINE OF ART, please send for a ma 

free sample copy. ° ite 
no 

75c per issue $6 a year $4.50 to libraries, artists and students em 
re 
tn 
OF 
ar 
ta 





GUIDE TO ART FILMS ics | 1° 


Compiled for MaGAziNe oF Art by Dorothy B. Gilbert and Helen 

M. Franc. 40 pp. 8Y%2x5%inches. 75c per copy; O0c if remittance 
accompanies order. 

A complete listing of more than 350 films on art currently available in the 
United States, with full data on length, source, and price of rental or sale. 
The detailed cross-index will enable each user to locate films of particular 
interest to him. 


An indispensable reference tool for all those using educational films or 
advising such users. 


















MAGAZINE OF ART and GUIDE TO ART FILMS are published by 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


for librarians and 
library staff members 


we want a name for our new 


y -,..designed specifically for 


library Service, which has pioneered so 
many useful time and money saving 
items and accessories for the library,, 
now introduces its new self-adhering 
embossed cloth tape to make binding 
repairs quicker, easier and more eco- 
nomical. To help you think up an 
appropriate name for the contest, here 
are the significant facts about the new 


tape: 


@ Made of waterproofed cloth, embossed 
and finished to simulate leather. Easy 
to write on! 

@ Has its own self-sealing adhesive—re- 
quires no moistening or glue. Goes on 
easily . the longer it's on, the 


binding and book repair! 














stronger its bond. 


@ Made in 5 attractive shades: red, green, 
blue, brown, black. 


@ 4 handy widths: 1”, 2”, 3”, 4” 


‘ba? 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


DIVISION OF BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


62 E. Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 


Write for samples 
and prices 
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FIRST PRIZE ‘100 
SECOND PRIZE . . ‘50 


2 THIRD PRIZES . 325 
seein each 


The contest is open 
library staff members, 
may submit one or more 
tape described in 


to librarians and 
Each contestant 


——— the prizes. Use the coupon be- 

as an entry blank, or submit th 
same information on a sheet of pa : 
All entries become the Property of Given 
Service. Contest closes midnight Febru nd 
15th, 1951. _ 





ENTRY FORM 
MY NAME an : — 
MY POSITION. a 
NAME OF LIBRARY__ 
LIBRARY ADDRESS : . 


Oe ee ew oe eo ol 


ee 
NAME FOR TAPE 








EEE 
SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA's? 


Daniels * Reference Shelf * 225p. $1.75 


With war clouds daily becoming blacker and more ominous, 
business can not, should not, go on as usual. Regimentation will be 
the order of the day. But it is to be devoutly hoped that there wil] 
be no curb on full expression and debate on the direction America 
shall take. 


Eleven measures to create more TVA’s have been presented to 
Congress. The costs run into billions. One school of thought has 
only high praise for the federal government embarking on a score 
or more enterprises (power, light, irrigation, manufacturing, etc.) 
that have formerly been considered the domain of free and competi- 
tive effort. Another school shouts hoax and socialism. 





The answer to whether or not we shall have more TVA’s is of 
great social impact. In this book, Walter M. Daniels of the foreign 
news staff of the New York Times, presents the pro and con argu- 
ments of many who command wide respect: Harry S. Truman, David 
E. Lilienthal, John T. Flynn, Raymond Moley, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., etc. Sections are devoted to the TVA and proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority, Missouri Valley Authority and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 


Probably the greatest dilemma facing the American people today is the: 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Daniels * Reference Shelf * 242p. $1.75 


Many of the articles in the book were written after “Korea,” and 
some anticipated “Korea.” Much of the story is frightening, but the 
best defense is to read and understand it. 


January 16 is the date scheduled for the reprinting of: 


THE WELFARE STATE 


Marx ° Reference Shelf ¢* 212p. $1.75 


Again this book presents concepts of truly American social and 
political philosophy that should not be lost sight of in the prepara- 
tion for war, or even in war itself. 


The cost of these three important books ordered separately is $5.25, BUT, if 
ordered on a REFERENCE SHELF SUBSCRIPTION, you will receive 6 books 
for $7.00. The three additional books in this Volume of the REFERENCE SHELF 


are: REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1949-1950, BRITISH SOCIALISM 
TODAY, INVESTIGATING POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY © 950 University Ave., New York 52 
RE PPP PPD PDD PPP PEPPER PDS 
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authentic, vivid, educational 
on-the-spot reports on what 
is happening in the world today. 


What Are The Faets About... 


the Far East? fabrics of the future? new educational 

systems? disunity in Europe? soil erosion? the struggle 

for oil? crime detection methods? women in public 

life? 

This excellent series gives you the background, current picture and probable 
future of these and other vital issues. 

Especially attractive to educators and study groups, these 16mm sound 

films present fascinating 20 minute accounts of many subjects of universal 


interest. 
Write for FREE booklet and full information to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y 





AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE 1949 Nobel prize for literature went to 

William Faulkner, the fourth American so 
honored; the others: Eugene O'Neill, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Pearl Buck. Last year no award was 
given because the Swedish Academy could not 
agree on a recipient. The 1950 Nobel prize for 
literature went to Bertrand Russell, British philos- 
opher and mathematician, author of more than sixty 
books and pamphlets. 

T. S. Eliot received the London Sunday Times 
annual award (£1,000) for The Cocktail Party. 

John Alden, assistant librarian at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., under a Fulbright 
fellowship, will spend nine months in England, 
beginning February first. There he will explore the 
resources of the British Museum in English books 
of the late seventeenth century. 

For the second consecutive year, the top award 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
went to “NBC Theater” as the program which 
during the 1949-1950 school year did most ‘‘to 
promote a greater understanding and appreciation 
of our literary heritage, to promote powers of in- 
telligent listening and critical thinking, and to raise 
ideals of good speech and writing.’ Other citations 
went to “We Take Your Word” and “Invitation to 
Learning,” CBS programs, and an honorable men- 
tion to “Living—1950"" (NBC). 

For Karankaway Country, Roy Bedichek was 
awarded the Carr P. Collins prize ($1,000) for the 
best Texas book of 1950. 


Diep 


November 1. MARIE DE MONTALVO, publicist and 
author of Burning Witches; in New York City; 
sixty-four. 


November 2. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, play- 
wright; in Ayot St. Lawrence, England; ninety-four. 
Socialist, vegetarian, teetotaler, satirist, Mr. Shaw 
exposed pretense and ridiculed established institu- 
tions. Born in Dublin, he worked there five years 
as cashier for a land agent before going to London 
at twenty, where he wrote five novels, none of 
which was accepted until much later. He studied 
at the British Museum; argued at debating societies 
and street corner meetings; joined the Fabian Soci- 
ety, members of which gave inspiration for the 
forming of, and leadership to, the British Labor 
Party. Shaw gained recognition first as a music 
and then as a drama critic. He exerted great in- 
fluence on the modern theater, though his own first 
plays were not popular. However, in 1893 Mrs. 
Warren's Profession created a sensation. Then fol- 
lowed such successes as Arms and the Man, 1894; 
Candida, 1894; Man and Superman, 1903; John 
Bull’s Other Island, 1904; Major Barbara, 1905; 
The Doctor's Dilemma, 1906; Androcles and the 
Lion, 1912; Pygmalion, 1912; Heartbreak House, 
1917; Back to Methusaleh, 1921; St. Joan, 1923; 
and about thirty others. At first refusing the Nobel 
prize for litera*ure in 1925, Shaw later changed his 
mind, turned the seven thousand pounds over to 
the Anglo-Swedish Literary Alliance. He remained 
a wit in conversation as long as he lived and con- 
tinued to air his views off as well as on the stage, 
in such volumes as Everybody's Political What's 
What. In this, at eighty-eight, he expounded for 
150,000 words the latest Shavian dogma on bank- 
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ing, insurance, education, war, economics dete 
“-* , tis 
medicine, the Church, and law 


November 5. MICHAEL STRANGE, former social 

author, poet, actress; of leukemia; in Boston yt 

sachusetts; sixty. The author, born Blanche 0. 

richs of Newport, adopted the name Micy, 
Strange in 1919 when her first book of Bm 
peared. In 1920 she wrote a play, Clair de Ly 

starring Ethel and John Barrymore, at that tip 
Miss Strange’s husband. In 1921 appeared a secon 
book of verse, Resurrecting Life, and in 192 

third. Her autobiography, Who Tells Me Tr, 
came out in 1940. She also wrote the plays, T 

Dark Crown and Lord and Lady Byron. Becomin 
a Socialist in 1932, she lectured extensively for thi 
cause. Later she initiated a series of readings ; 
companied by piano and harp. On one of her he 
appearances, in “Great Words with Great Music 
in January 1949 in New York, Miss Strange re 
the Declaration of Independence to the music oi 
Beethoven and Bible selections to Wagner. D 
bussy, and Bach. 


November A. SAFRONI MIDDLETON, Britis 
novelist, poet, playwright, and composer; after 

long illness; in London; seventy-seven. Mr, M 

dleton’s works include the first published biograp} 
of the poet Shelley, Lives of England's Self Mai 
Men, and several volumes of poetry on the beauties 
of nature. 


November 16. GEORGE W. HowGare, professor 
of English, author of George Santayana, a biog 
raphy; in an automobile accident; in Bluefield 
West Virginia. 


November 23. ALVA JOHNSTON, newspaperman, 
winner of the 1922 Pulitzer prize for reporting 
and author of The Great Goldwyn, Wilson Mize, 
the Legend of a Sport, and The Case of Erle Stas- 
ley Gardner; in Bronxville, New York; sixty-two, 


November 25. JOHANNES V. JENSEN, Denmatk’s 
most noted author, and in 1944 their third winne 
of the Nobel prize for literature; in Copenhagen 
seventy-seven. Mr. Jensen wrote more than Si 
books, some of his first anonymously to pay méde 
cal bills. In 1897 he came to the United States 
where he set two of his early novels, Madame @Om 
and The Wheel. Wide recognition did not cmey 
until 1898 with Himmerland Stories. The Nobe 
prize was given for his trilogy, ‘““The Long Jour) 
ney,” composed of Fire and Ice, The Cimbriamy 
and Christopher Columbus. Also poet and dram 
tist, Jensen translated Hamlet into Danish, at 
published books of essays. Lecturing widely both 
abroad and at home he introduced into Denmatk 
many American authors. He also did much to pre 
serve Danish historical relics, and was a keto 
sportsman and hunter, an amateur sculptor, smith 
mason, and woodcarver. 


November 28. CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN, dea 
emeritus of the Yale University Divinity Scho 
lecturer, and author; after a long illness; in New 
Haven, Connecticut; eighty-eight. Dr. Brown: 
books include The Main Points, The Strange Ws 
of God, Yale Talks, Have We Outgrown Religiot 
They Were Giants, Being Made Over, and Dream 
Come True. 
(Continued on page 357) 
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.. Snowy white and satin smooth, crisp and clean-looking, 





wif ni T: / a Mitten’s 3-dimensional display letters always create a favor- 
i iP i! * Bi : able impression—with IMPACT! .. They are ideal for de- 
' mall : partment markers, bulletin boards, directories and every 
. J ' ‘hy | , i 4 kind of attractive display—indoors and outdoors. 
a i a ane! © ri 


: Saggy ... Precision molded of a durable plastiktile composition, 
tl 4 ~ they are ready to use, easy to use, changeable, colorable— 


and inexpensive. 








... A wide selection of smartly designed, easy to read char- 
acter-faces in many sizes from %4" to 9’’—in three basic con- 
structions . . . Use them in curves or straight lines against any 
background, or standing upright against dramatic lighting 
effects. 


“Pinbacks’’* thumb-press into soft backgrounds. 
“Sandbacks’’* glue-on to hard surfaces. 
“Track Letters’’* stand upright or at an angle in tracks. 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES — 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +61 
699 “Pinback 


foldianicla:t ial -alibilaelin melt iclai-tcMialioM Salle] til Mell t Miela@mules. 
















* letters and numerals 34’ to 2’’ high. Char 







imum versatility. Unit includes two background Display 


Panels for movable siqns. Letters and panels 





can be used 





over and over! 


Write for instructive literature, catalog and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS* 


5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y- 


Copyright 1950, Mitten’s Display Letters *Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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What's new along 
technical and hobby 
lines— 


this 
four-color 
provides the history, fundamentals, meth- 
ods, and designs of Indian beadwork of 
six different tribes 55 


BEADWORK 


with its 
beadwork 


volume 
plates of 


by Franklin H. Gottshall 


thirty-three 


° Show 
trays, 


every 
lamps, 


step in 
cabinets, 


LEADERS 
EDUCATION 


knew 
Woodward, 


1e author 
ly: Calvin 


unkle, Lorenzo 


William 


Harvey, 
Re »berts, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





AMERICAN INDIAN 


Designs and Methods 
by W. Ben Hunt and J. F. Burshears 


Of particular value to Scouts, to youth- 
ful handicraftsmen and occupational ther- 
full-page, 


designs 


$5.00 


MAKING USEFUL 
THINGS OF WOOD 


projects cover all 
the important phases of woodworking— 
cabinetmaking, turning, carving, design- 
ng, finishing, inlaying, etc., in designs 
appropriate for modern homes. 
construction, abundant photographs and 


Simple 


making 
etc. 


$4.50 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


by William T. Bawden, Ph.D. 


Biographical sketches of nine men who 
have contributed much to the field of in- 
dustrial education—intimate glimpses, be- 
most of 


them 
Charles 


Richards, Frederick Bonser, Ira Griffith, 


James 


Ferdinand 


$3.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1101 Bruce Building 


———————— 
a 





| 
Of the 6,003 Magazines | 
Rolling off the presses this | 
month: | 


96 are superior for secondary 
schools . . . and adults. 


37 are superior for elementary 
schools . . . and homes with 
children. 


These are Laura K. Martin's 
findings and recommendations in 


MAGAZINES 
for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1950 edition 196p. $2.75 postpaid 














Miss Martin, member of the De- 
partment of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Chairman 
of the 


School 


American Association of 










Librarians, includes 318 
periodicals in her book, and ex- 


plains her selections of the best 








Her chapters on censorship and 








comics should be called to the at 
tention of all trustees and library 


friends. 







Cm 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
PLANNED AHEAD! 


The Result: 


e GUARANTEED STANDARD QUALITY! 
> IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK! 
¢ BUDGET-PRICED FOR ECONOMY! 








In spite of material shortages and rapidly rising 
FS | costs . . . Lefco can still supply ALL YOUR LIBRARY 
: FURNITURE NEEDS IMMEDIATELY. . . and cooperate 
with the government's request to “‘HOLD THE PRICE 
LEVEL."’ Lefco’s large purchasing power. . . careful 
planning and stock-piling, make it possible to offer 
their usual high standard of quality in all their equip- 
ment. . . and yet, budget-priced for economy. 








De- | 


Jni- 





man | 

f | mr ‘ . 
" NOTE: Lefco Equipment in Standard Finishes is available 
318 | for Immediate Delivery. Special Finishes — approximately 


30 days. 














SEND FOR LEFCO’s 
LIBRARY FURNITURE BROCHURE —W-2 > 


Write fer your copy today You'll find this 
bulletin a convenient form of reference 
for your librory needs 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 





CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 


36 WEST 20th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Y Both models made of quarter- 
sawed oak—light or dark finish. 


Y Both feature rubber-tired, ball- 
bearing casters for quiet move- 
ment—easy steering. 


y! Both have three shelves for max- 
imum capacity. 


Y Shelves bolted to uprights for 
permanent rigidity. 


y —_ salle , 





No. 23-S with standard No. 34-C with cushion. 
rubber-tired casters. i . 


Gaylord 6208, TQM LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. i iele Gio], Ae Vals 














\CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDER} 


We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 





We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers *®”***: 


NEW JERSEY 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 
HempstTeaD :-: New York 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


‘ation Subject Headings. 
_— 1949 $1.75 
ief for Corporation Libraries. 
— ee 1949. $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 
Contributions Toward a Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 
1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edition. 
1949 $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian. 
1948 $1.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the Fine 
Arts. 1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4. 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries. 
1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 


cals, 1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Reasoning 
in Children with 
Normal and 
Defective Hearing 


Mitprep C. TEMPLIN 


This important new study— 
No. 24 of the Child Welfare 
Monograph series—will prove 
helpful to educators, psychol- 
ogists, clinicians, and all work- 
ers with the hard-of-hearing 
and the deaf. Various types of 
reasoning ability were meas- 
ured in children whose exper- 
ience was limited by defective 
hearing, by residence in an in- 
stitution, or by both these fac- 
tors. Comparisons were made 
with children whose environ- 
ment was normal in one or 
both aspects. 


Three different reasoning tests 
were applied to matched 
groups among pupils in state 
schools for the deaf, in special 
classes for defective hearing, 
and in public schools. In all, 
850 subjects between the ages 
of 10 and 18 were tested, and 
the results were carefully 
analyzed. 


Mildred Templin is an assist- 
ant professor at the University 
of Minnesota’s Institute of 
Child Welfare. She was a 
speech clinician and instructor 
at the Purdue Speech Clinic 
and did corrective work in 
Wisconsin public schools. 143 
pages, 6x 9, 13 figures. Plano- 
graphed. $3.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





Mabel Leigh 


A* early article of Miss Hunt's, published in 
her college sorority journal, was called “Writ- 
ing for Children Keeps the Heart Young.” The 
passing years have deepened her conviction that the 
title expressed a living truth. “All the children’s 
writers I know,”’ she says, ‘“‘are simple, gay, young- 
hearted folk. Indeed, I think we could not belong 
to this joyous guild were there not, deep inside 
each of us, a Peter Pan who has never grown up.’ 

Although most of her books have been for the 
middle or even younger age group, Miss Hunt en- 
joys great popularity with adults, who find that her 
magic changes reading-aloud to the small fry from 
a dutiful chore to a chuckling delight. Perhaps 
there is more of the Peter Pan in all of us than we 
know, and it only needs a truly young-hearted 
writer to bring it out. 

Mabel Leigh Hunt was born November 1, 1892 
at Coatesville, Indiana, the daughter of Dr. Tighl- 
man Hunt and Amanda (Harvey) Hunt. Both par- 
ents were Quakers, but because the Friends had no 
meeting house in the town the family affiliated with 
the Methodist church there. Young Mabel had sev- 
en brothers and sisters, a closely knit, fun-loving 
group who shared their parents’ pleasure in good 
books. It was a happy childhood, and perhaps pro- 
vides the inspiration for the author's happy stories 
of child life. 

In 1895 the Hunt family moved to Greencastle, 
Indiana, and later to Plainfield in the same state. 
The father died while Mabel was attending Plain- 
field High School, and she went with her widowed 
mother to Indianapolis, where she finished at Short- 
ridge High School. She did some work at DePauw 
University, and later took several extension courses 
After training in li- 


at the University of Indiana. 
brary science at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 


land—where she was deeply impressed by the in- 
spired teaching of Effie L. Power—she became a 
children’s librarian in the Cleveland system. From 
there she went to Indianapolis, where she served 
twelve years as a branch librarian. She left library 
work in 1938 to devote all her time to writing. 

Miss Hunt's first book, Lucinda, was published 
in 1934. The Baltimore Sun said of it, “The author 
is a librarian who has made a charming story based 
on her mother’s reminiscences of a Quaker child- 
hood in Indiana. ... An unusually pleasing book.” 

The Boy Who Had No Birthday (1935) im- 
pressed Anne Eaton in the New York Times as 
having an “authentic American background, genu- 
ine understanding of children, and likable, convinc- 
ing characters, . . . a book with flavor and quality.” 
Little Girl with Seven Names (1936) seemed to 
Agatha Shea in the Chicago Tribune, “‘an easy read- 
ing book which, unless we are mistaken, will be 
read and reread many times.’ Ellen Buell wrote in 
the New York Times of Susan, Beware! (1937): 
“This story is based upon the annals of a real fam- 
ily, and in it the author has captured the authentic 
flavor of the period. . . . Children from eight to 
twelve will find laughter and pleasure in it.” The 
Chattanooga Times on Benjie’s Hat (1938): 
charming book which should be a classic for our 
own grandchildren.” Little Gray Gown (1939) 
was described by Library Journal as “one of her 
finest.” The Boston Evening Globe called John of 
Pudding Lane (1941) “‘an authoritative and charm- 
ing story of Mother Goose and the children she 
sang to.” 
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Next came Young Man e House (1944) 
which the New Yorker said: ‘The book has 
siderable feeling aa a certain amount of humor 
Of Sibby Botherbox (1945) Mary Gould Di 
said in Saturday Reni ew, ‘There is aq 
story that gives it a ee: value 
thews in Publishers’ We 
tons (1948) "A pr ta sny pa ing 
ten story.” The Wonderful Bake 
Louise Bechtel in the Herald 
funny book, easy to read 
series were for the middle ag 

warm response greeted the pa 
ae readers: Billy Butt 

(1941), Peter Pipe r’s Pickled Pepper 
The Double Birthday Present (1947 

Miss Hunt has published three books fi 
per age level. Michel's Islanc l 
French-Indian story of the fur-tradi 
Mackinac. The Grand Rapids, Mich 
said of it, “Seldom will one find a « 
that is as appealing and at the same 
as this one.” Have You Seen Tom 
seemed to Phyllis Whitney in the Cl! 
usually appealing biography 

Miss Hunt's latest work, published ir 
1949, also in the teen-age class, is Better 
Johnny Appleseed. In it she presents such 
facts as are available concerning the 
Chapman, and combines with them the 
legends. Virginia Kirkus called it “A tangy, f 
biography . with a fresh presentation 
full-bodied, readable bit of Americana 

Miss Hunt still lives in Indianapolis. | 
five feet tall, slight of figure, with brown e 
brown hair, she manages to combine a great dea 
club and civic work with her writing. She lists > 
favorite occupations as “reading, cooking, friend 
and travel.” Her favorite authors range from Was 
ington Irving to Robert Nathan, but she reads chi 
dren's books, too, 


with real pleasure. She like 
them. And needless to say, 


fabulous } 


best kn 


she likes children 
NINA BROWN BAKER 
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Important New Books for the New Year 


You and Democracy 


By Dorothy Gordon 
Illustrated by Lois Fisher and Karl 


Murr , 
How the life 
excels. $2.00 


High Times 

700 Suggestions for Social Activities 

By Nellie Zetta Thompson 
Entertainment ideas by the hundreds, 
all itemized, numbered, classified and 
indexed. 256 pages. $2.50 


Skorzeny’s 
Secret Missions 


By Otto Skorzeny 
A sensational exposé of totalitarian 
tactics by “the most dangerous man 
in Europe” in World War II. $3.00 


The Vatican and 


the Kremlin 
By Camille M. Cianfarra 


A comprehensive and revealing study 
of the role of the Church in the fight 
against Communism. $3.00 


The Origins of 


s 
Wit and Humor 
By Albert Rapp 
Illustrations and Jacket by Ted Key 


An intelligent and penetrating study 
of why we laugh, analyzing the ori- 


democratic way of 


Lal 
Taming of the Arts 
By Juri Jelagin 
An eye-witness account of the ever- 
losing fight the Arts have waged 
against Totalitarianism. Translated 
from the Russian by Nicholas 
Wreden. $3.50 


the Government 
Something for Everybody 
By Stacy V. Jones. Illustrated with Maps 


A veritable mine of information on 
the large variety of assistance and 
services the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to render to the 
individual citizen. $1.25 


The Middle East 
A Physical, Social and Regional 
Geography in the Dutton Ad- 
vanced Geographies Series 
By W. B. Fisher, B.A., Dr. De 
L’Univ., Lecturer in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 95 maps and 
illustrations. $5.75 


Spurs of San Isidro 
By Birdsall Briscoe 


A turbulent, colorful novel of the old 
Southwest in the decade before the 
turn of the century. $3.00 


The Lusty 


Texans of Dallas 
By John William Rogers 


A frank, humorous and understanding 
social history of a great Southwestern 


city, from lurid frontier town to 


gins of all the major types of humor. ; 
fabulous metropolis. $4.50 


$2.75 


Five additional titles in the New American Edition of 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides. Translated by 
Richard Crawley. 455A 

The World of Washington Irving, by Van Wyck Brooks. 642A 
Moby-Dick, by Herman Melville. Introduction by Sherman Paul, Harvard 
University. 179A 

Selected Writings, by St. Thomas Aquinas. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. Father M. C. D’Arcy. 953A 


Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens. 
Chesterton. 234A 


All cloth bound, gold stamped with cellophane jacket. Per volume, $1.25 


With Introduction by G. K. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
AO SS ES aS a = -§§ TTT 
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UITE frankly Marghanita Laski says she is a 
novelist because her agent told her to be one. 


As if that were all it takes! Previous to the agent's 
direction, there had been her own veto of a career 
as a fashion designer, after a trial whirl. Then there 
was an Oxford tutor’s advice against a life of philo- 
logical research. That left journalism for choice of 
activity among many. In undergraduate days she 
had been one of the associate editors of the Cher- 
well, the first woman so chosen. And now she is a 
novelist. 

The beginning would belie Miss Laski’s own 
feeling that her career has run too smoothly. Nor 
have reviewers agreed about her published work. 

This daughter of Phina Gaster and Neville Laski 
was born in London October 24, 1915, when the 
first world war was only well begun. Her maternal 
grandfather, Dr. Moses Gaster, was the chief rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in England. 
His household overflowed with children and the 
little girl in her first two years of life was sur- 
rounded by twelve aunts and uncles, the youngest 
only a little older than herself. Then for ten more 
years Manchester was home, until her father was 
made a King’s Counsel and they returned to London 
to live. Miss Laski has two brothers and a sister. 

In London she disliked her school, so she 
“wandered illicitly round Mayfair in the steps of 
Vogue and Michael Arlen’’—the designer inter- 
lude. Then there was Oxford and the major in 
Anglo-Saxon with a B.A. in 1936 from Somerville 
College, as a preparation for philological research. 

There were her grandfather's house in London, 
and her own home, mingling ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere and the law . . . and Harold Laski, her uncle, 
the great English Liberal who died last year. Out 
of it all, the presently acknowledged interest in 
“housewifery, good conversation, clothes, food, 
travel, gardening, and Victorian Liberal politics.” 
And in addition to Kipling, Jane Austen, and 
Walter de la Mare, as favorite authors, “‘most good 
detective writers.” 

European travel and some work in a publisher's 
office preceded marriage in 1937 to John Howard, 
an English publisher. They have two children, 
Rebecca and Jonathan, aged nine and seven. They 
live in a seventeenth century cottage in Hampstead 
Heath called Capo di Monte, which has a glamor- 
ous history. Once owned by Sarah Siddons, the 
actress, it has its ghost, is reputedly haunted by 
Nicholas Breakespeare, who became the only Eng- 
lish Pope. 

Miss Laski is a slender young woman of medium 
height, with large hazel eyes and an animated vivid 
face when speaking. Though it is as a novelist she 
is known here, in England she is also known 
as reviewer and critic and as an anthologist of 
stories for children. Her critical work, published 
this year in England and in Canada, on three writers 
for children, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Ewing, and 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, has been well received by 
teachers and librarians. Her first novel, Love on the 
Super-Tax, was published in England in 1944. 
There was a second, in 1946, brought out over a 
pseudonym, called To Bed with Grand Music. 

In April 1948 Toasted English appeared, pub- 
lished in England as Tory Heaven, a satire on 
government. The author's reason for writing it: 
“It seemed to me unfair that all utopias from Sir 
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Laski 





MARGHANITA LASKI 


Thomas More to H. G. Wells were about pro. 
gressive communities. I thought there was a 
opening for a utopia quintessentially reactionary 
Toasted English is my version of it. 

Emmett Dedmon, in the Chicago Swn says: “A 
Miss Laski expands the description of this Tor 
Heaven she becomes more than a satirist; she is able 
to make a most competent — of the new 
England as we see it today. ... ted English 
satire in the tradition of aR Swift, that is t 
say literate, enjoyable, and with a purpose 

Ruth Chapin in the Christian Science Monitor 
saw the whole thing clearly in another way: “Mis 
Laski is betrayed by her own system. . .. Her satir 
cal intent has been blurred by her sheer de 
reconstructing the mores of the Victorian uppe 
classes.” 

Little Boy Lost (1949) was Miss Laski’s firs 
serious novel. It is the story of a father’s sear 
for a lost son through the mazes of postwar Eur 
pean orphanages. The denouement is not ever 
hinted at until the last page. And a man finds hin 
self, in the process. But critics were as va 
their reception of this book as they had beer 
year before about Toasted English. Sylva Norma 
wrote in the Spectator, "Little Boy Lost has 
simplicity like that of the Blake poem 
than ultimate. Character, action, and atm 
phere are as one here.” The Manchester Guardia 
quoted Elizabeth Jenkins: ‘Where, exactly, the ring 
is false it is difficult to say, for the writing is alway 
accomplished.” On the other hand, Evelyn Eatos 
writing in the Saturday Review of Literature wish 
“that Little Boy Lost could be required reading! 
every junketing Congressman, and forcibly put int 
the hands of gripers, the overprivileged, or t 
bored.” Little Boy Lost was one of the People 
Dollar Book Club choices. : 

Miss Laski is a member of P.E.N. and of tb 
Women’s Press Club of London. 
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of Our Class.” JEAN BoTHWELL 








She is at present 
working on a new novel, tentatively called “Peopit 
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on the low cost 
of photographic 
book charging 


The way leading libraries figure it, 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging 
saves as much as 2 cents per book handled 
—over and above all costs. 


Here’s why: 
Books are charged 3 times faster. The book 
card, the borrower’s card, and a pre-dated 
and pre-numbered date-due card are photo- 
graphed in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. 
Then, the 3 cards are inserted in the book 
pocket. 
Books are discharged faster. You simply 
check the date-due card and file it in 
sequence. 
Books are returned to the shelves faster. 
Since the book card remains in the pocket 
when a book is discharged, the age-old 
“slipping” operation is eliminated. 















Overdue books are checked faster. “Gaps” 
in the date-due card file are noted and the 
corresponding film records are reviewed on 
the reading screen of the Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is de- 
signed for library budgets — 


For as little as $18 per month, you can 
have a Recordak Junior Microfilmer instal- 
led in your library. This low rental price 
includes service and parts replacement, if 
necessary. The only extra charges are for 
the film you use. And think of this— you can 
charge 1300 books on just a dollar’s worth, 
including the processing cost. 

Write for full details. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library application 






*"Recordak” is a trade-mark 

































“CLEAN, COLORFUL, EASY TO Locarr 


Librarian, Califorsig 


PPPPPODIIIOIIIIODIIIIIOIV DOOD II IIID IDOL ODI DG HH) 


“ 


. -their interchangeability is a god-send. . .” 
Librarian, lows 


‘. . . .Incidentally, that’s a mighty handsome binder you'r 
making. . ."’ Publisher, Washington, D¢ 
‘*, . . «Marador Binders are so completely an answer to g librar 
ian’s prayer... .”’ Librarian, New Yor} 


“ 


. . « «Thank you for the reliability you exhibit in Standing behing 
your product... .”’ Librarian, Wisconsis 


. -Marador Binders are superior. . . ."’ Librarian, New Yor} 


. . . -Marador Binders and the service of the company have boy 
been wonderful. .. ."’ Librarian, Califoryie 


APPEARANCE. Letters in our files from librarians in all parts of the country recom. 
mend Marador Binders as “the most attractive on the market”. INTERCHANGE. 
ABILITY. A discontinued subscription does not mean a patched or discarded binder. 
DURABILITY. Vinyl resin plastics bonded by electronic heat (no adhesives) resist 
dampness and fungus. They cannot fray. There are no layers of material to peel or 
separate. They are washable for permanent cleanliness. SECURITY. A two-screw 
locking bar secures magazines in place, with complete replacement requiring less than 
one minute. Sturdy rust-resistant metal parts. SERVICE. Prompt attention to inquir- 
ies, prompt shipment of orders, and prompt adjustments have built up confidence in 
Marador reliability. Please write for further information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


COMING FEBRUARY 15th 
Standard (15th) Edition 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


A competent staff assisted by many 
librarians, scientists and specialists 
have spent six years in completely 
revising this fundamental work. 

















Price $16 Postpaid 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW WITH: 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue e New York 52, N.Y. 
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11 4 New and Better Book Pochet 
ond Be | aa Lower Price! 


ler you're 














ston, D.C. 

New REINFORCED WHERE THE HARD WEAR OCCURS AND 
i alia MADE FROM A HIGH GRADE HEAVY KRAFT STOCK 
New York 

Caljeut a COMPARE OUR POCKET AND OUR PRICES 
. ’ AND YOU WILL USE spc BOOK POCKETS 
Sr. PLAIN PRINTED 

: \4 * 500 = $3.25 $5.25 

w WM 1000 6.00 8.50 

in 4 ; 5000 5.75 per 1000 8.25 per 1000 


r- yy, 10,000 5.50 per 1000 —- 8.00 per 1000 
in vA 


Larger quantity priced on request. 


PRINTED IN BLACK OR YOUR CHOICE OF COLOR 

















S| STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY, INC. BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Just Published ! 


A ten-year Supplement to: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 


(Thonssen and Fatherson 1939 800p. $10) 


SUPPLEMENT: 1939-1948 393p. $7.50 


The Supplement was compiled by Thonssen, Robb and 
Thonssen. Thirteen periodicals are extensively indexed and other 
sources are cited in many times that number. For example, the 
author index to books and periodicals contains over 5,800 entries. 

Both books are divided into 
seven major sections. The sub- 
ject headings in the Supple- 
ment suggest the trends of the 
decade: Radio and Television; 
Rhetoric and Public Address; 
Oral Interpretation ; Dramatics, 
etc. 


The H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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THE SIX NEW VOLUMES 
ADDED TO 


OF AMERICA 


Under the editorial direction of 
Allan Nevins 


“Can be recommended without 
reservation.” Boston Globe 


“A truly outstanding work of historical 
scholarship and interpretation.” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“The authors easily keep the pace set by 
their predecessors.” —America 


“An event among historical scholars.” 
Indianapolis News 


“Deserves and undoubtedly will have an 
enthusiastic reception.” 
—Providence Journal 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE 
NEW DEAL 
by Harotp U. FAULKNER 


THE ERA OF 
ROOSEVELT 


Vol. 51 
FRANKLIN OD. 


by Denis W. BroGcan Vol. 52 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVI- 
VAL 

by Eviot JANEWAY Vol. 53* 
WAR FOR THE WORLD 

by FLetTcHer Pratt Vol. 54 
THE UNITED STATES IN A 
CHAOTIC WORLD 

by ALLAN NEVINS Vol. 55 


THE NEW DEAL 
AFFAIRS 
by ALLAN Nevins 


AND WORLD 
Vol. 56 


*In course of careful preparation and will follow. 


Textbook Edition $2.50 per volume, 
plus carriage. Prices on request 
for copies to match other editions. 


Check your needs for copies of the original 


50 CHRONICLES volumes and for THE 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15) volumes. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





THE CHRONICLES 








What 


Our 





{Epitor's Note: The corresponds 

‘ilson Library Bulletin are open to 
debate and comment. The Edit 
opinions expressed in these 





GARE-UNESCO Book Funds 


Children’s books, to help promot 
among the children of the world, are being se 
abroad through the UNESCO-CARE Children’s B 
Fund program. Included in each package js ; 
printed letter expressing the desire of United Sta: 
children to share their books with boys anc 
in other countries. Return letters are invi 
the children overseas, describing their activities ap 
interests. A special UNESCO-CARE children’s Book 
Fund bookplate is placed in each book 

The Children’s Book Fund was devel ped 
operatively by the American Library Associatiog 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers an 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter 
tional. Available in five separate packages of $ 
each or as a complete bookshelf totaling $5 
books include picture stories and books for y 


UNderstanding 








| people who have learned to read English. To pg 


| for these packages contributions should be sent t 
| CARE, Inc., 20 Broad Street, New York 5, orto: 


| which for about sixteen months now has bee 


gional CARE offices 
To the same organization, also, should go contr 
butions for the regular CARE-UNESCO Book Fun 





viding new books and scientific equipment i 
cational institutions overseas. By its first anniver 
sary, last September, almost a million dollars is 


contributions had been received 
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Reference Book Charts 
To the Editor: 


Your note (September issue) regarding 
brary handbook simply deluged us with 
In all we had over 660 requests from colle 
universities, public libraries, special libraries, a 
high schools! Your readers sure are a lively crow 
and there sure are a lot of them! 











Now we have issued a supplement to our hat 
book in the form of a chart (15” x 21”) entit 
“Sample Reference Books in Selected Subject 
We will have a few copies for distribution 
colleges and universities only 

Davip K: MAXFIELD, Lidranis 
University of Illinois Litre 


Chicag 1, Illinot 


Reading Clinic 


The eighth annual reading institute at Tempi 
University will take place January 29 to Februan 
2, with the theme, “Systematic Instruction in Reac 
ing.” For the program and other informatos 
write Emmett Albert Betts, Director, Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pens 
sylvania. 
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Fellowships 


Western Reserve University School of Library 
sence will offer for the academic year 1951-1952 
aht half-tuition fellowships. Graduates of ap- 
ved colleges who have a better than usual aca- 
demic record are encouraged to apply. These work- 
g programs should appeal to persons who desire 
work closely with individual instructors in spe- 
vic subject fields. Service of the individual student 
«jl not exceed ten hours of work a week for one 
emester in return for a half-tuition credit through- 
ut the year. Candidates who receive the awards 
sill still be able to complete the work for the M.S. 
1» LS. degree with one basic year. Address inquir- 
ss to Thirza E. Grant, Dean, School of Library Sci- 
ace, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 


Scholarships 


The Drexel School of Library Science will grant 
biree full tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1951-1952. The school offers a one-year curriculum 
ding to the degreeyof Master of Science in Li- 
nary Science. The scholarships are awarded to 
sraduates of approved colleges and universities 
who have achieved high academic standing and are 
bn need of financial aid. Application should be 
made to the Dean of the School of Library Science, 
rexel Institute of Technology, 32d and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, before April 
15, 1951. 


Cutter Signatures 


Forbes Library, Northampton, Massachusetts, has 
svailable a number of copies of the Cutter classifi- 
ation, in uncollected signatures. Libraries which 
we the Expansive Classification (the Cutter Sys- 
tm) may be interested in replacing their worn 
pies of the schedules. 

If sufficient interest is shown, the heirs of Mr. 
Cutter, who own the schedules, will authorize the 
ollation and sale of the Classification at $5 a copy, 
unbound. This is the 7th expansion and is all pub- 
lished except for a small section of religion includ- 
ing the index to religion. 

Please address orders and correspondence to 
lawrence E. Wikander, Librarian, Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 344) 
\oember 28. Louis LEON LupLow, former 
‘wspaper correspondent and for twenty-seven 
rats United States Representative from Indiana; 
a Washington, D.C.; seventy-seven. Mr. Ludlow’s 
wwoKs include From Cornfield to Press Gallery and 
imerica Go Bust. 


November 29. May EMERY HALL, author of The 
= Glory, Jan and Betsy, Dutch Days, 
ring the Juvenile Story; in Amityville, New 


Vork- . 
York; seventy-six. 
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Z new MUSTS For 


Every Technical Shelf 


The ONE and ONLY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ON CATHODE-RAY 
OSCILLOSCOPES AND THEIR USES 


by John F. Rider and Seymour D. Uslan 
The Most Complete—Most Valuable Reference! 


It tells everything that should be known about an oscillo- 
scope! WHAT it is . what it can DO... and HOW to 
use it properly—no matter what the field of application! 
It is the ONLY book that so 
fully and clearly describes the 

"scope . . . its construction 
its capabilities . . . its applica- 
tions in servicing, engineering, 
research . . . with thousands of 
valuable references, charts, 
waveforms, etc. . . . All oscillo- 
scopes produced during the past 
ten years, a total of more than 
70 different models, are accu- 
: rately described—with specifica- 

% 1950 «tions and wiring diagrams. 
© Already this NEW book is being 
acclaimed by all branches of the electronic, industrial, 
medical, and geophysical fields—laboratories and col- 
leges—as ‘‘must’’ reading for engineers, service techni- 
cians, radio amateurs, students, research personnel, etc. 
992 Pages « 500,000 Words » 3,000 Illustrations 
81x11” Size « 22 Chapters « Completely indexed 


Easy to Read « Cloth Bound And only $9.00 


An Authoritative Reference Work 


A Thorough and Accurate Source of 
Receiving Antenna Information 
No other text so thoroughly and clearly explains 
theory and the practical aspects. Based on the author's 
22 years of experience in designing commercial an- 
tenna structures, the book is simply, logically and 
precisely written. 


TV AND OTHER RECEIVING ANTENNAS 


(Theory and Practice) 
by Arnold B. Bailey 

Presents the complete story 
of receiving antenna knowledge! 
Supplies the answers to WHICH 
type is best . . . HOW to use it 
. . . and WHAT each type can 
do! incorporates 50 data pages, 
never before published, on ap- 
proximately 50 different basic 
types of antennas! 

This is a reference text book 
on all types of receiving anten- 
nas. If the reader has any ques- 
© 1950 tions—he'll find the answers in 
this book! Teacher, engineer, manufacturer, student, 
radio amateur, service technician—all will read this text. 
Antenna data never before published anywhere will be 
found in it. And it’s readable—because mathematics has 
been translated into charts and graphs. 

606 Pages « 310 Illustrations And only $6.00 


“ 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC 


480 Canal Street New York 





















6,510 Titles are Listed in the 17th Edition of: 


DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS | 


Accepted by 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1949-1950 


Compiled by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman 


235p. © $4.50 


Important independent researches to extend and record human 
knowledge are continuously being conducted in our larger 
universities. The findings are published on printed pages, type- 
written or multigraphed pages, or on microfilms. 





Doctoral Dissertations is the only key that locates and tells 
how to obtain this important material that embraces the whole WEE 









































field of man’s endeavor. Subject and author indexes, charts DIC 
and other lists present a comprehensive picture. ti 
needs 
WEE 
, — ‘ DIC’ 
Earlier compilations available are: Aco 
usefu 
No. 3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. $2 No. 11. 1943-44. 88p. cloth. $2.50 WE 
No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2 No. 12. 1944-45. 68p. cloth. $1.50 SYN 
No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2 No. 13. 1945-46. 7Ip. cloth. $1.50 Cari 
No.6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. $2 No. 14. 1946-47. 100p. cloth. $2.50 = 
No. 7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2 No. 15. 1947-48. 157p. cloth. $3.50 WEE 
No. 9. 1941-42. xv, 128p. cloth. $2.50 | No. 16. 1948-49. 176p. cloth. $3.50 DIC 
No. 10. 1942-43. 110p. cloth. $2.50 No. 17. 1949-50. 235p. cloth. $4.50 von 
WEE 
dic 
A co 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY and 
stand 

950 University Avenue . New York 52, N. Y. 
6. 
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NOW! You 


Lees, 
oa 


_... attractive colors. All binders made to order. 


aps 


A 


Brighten your library by 
replacing drab, worn 
._pamphlet and tie binders 
with inexpensive new 
binders of superior DEM- 
COBOARD. 


Available in twa bright, 


Write for IMlustrated Folder ‘an Prices = 


¢ Be, LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 


in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
World's places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


6. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 








Just Published 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume II (1943-50) 

Over {500 biographies-in-brief of the 
noteworthy Americans last recorded 
in the necrologies of the five editions 
of “Who’s Who in America” following 
the 21 similarly covered by Volume 1. 
First printing. 648 pages. Size: 10% 
by 7% inches. Binding matches Vol- 
ume I—full buckram. 


Also Available 
WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume I (1897-1942) 


A reprinting. 24,000 biographies-in- 
brief of “Who’s Who” biographees 
(Volumes 1 to 21). 1408 pages. 


Still Available 
WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume 26 (1950-51) 


Over 46,000 biographical listings. Voca- 
tional-geographical index. 3,348 pages. 
A few copies are still available. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Chicago-11 U.S.A. 
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The thrifty buyer knows that: 


e MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE 
e MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY STURDY 


To discover what is available he 
consults the: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


Eleventh Edition 1950 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. 
The Main Volume lists At a glance it shows all available 
thousands of Reprints titles of a given author; all titles of 
currently available : : . 
a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross 

The Spring Supplement £ a 
will list changes up to ves erences. Drie escriptions are 
March 1951 included for thousands of “buys” 

in eighty-four reprint series. 


The price for both is TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT 
$4.00 THE CATALOG 


nam 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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The H. R. Huntting Company, Inc. 


“~s H UN T TING PREBOUNDS = 
GIVE YOU FULL VALUE DOLLAR WISE 
THEY ARE... DECORATIVE... STURDY ... ECONOMICAL 


YOUR NEW BUDGET WILL BUY MORE FROM 








Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





Stop hunting — go HUNTTING 











——— 


"A lifelike picture of a great and good 
man... it would mean much for the life 
of this country if there were one such man 
in every community throughout the nation.” 
—ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, Chief Justice 

Supreme Court of New Jersey 


THE STORY OF 
CHARLES HOWELL DEMAREST 


ONE OF THE FEW 
by David F. Demarest 


“How an alert, hardworking and con- 
scientious individual can transform 
the character and physical facilities of 
his community. . . As the story of a 
civic leader and his motivations, this 
biography will be of interest to those 
who seek for an understanding of the 
American scene and the local com- 
munity.”’ 

—AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE 


“It is a fascinating story of a fine 
man, of the kind of men who made 
America. . . If we had more such 
citizens, strong, sturdy, manly, Chris- 
| tian gentlemen, there would be no 
question as to the future of our coun- 
try... | hope that this book will have 
the wide circulation which it deserves 
and that it will inspire many a young 
man of today.’’ 

—NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D. 


212 pages — illustrated — $3.00 


CANYON PRESS OF NEW YORK 
132 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











NEW 
BENNETT 
BOOKS 





CABOCHON 
JEWELRY 
MAKING 


A fascinating NEW 
book on a popular 
hobby. Beautiful new 
designs . . . interesting 
new methods. A com- 
plete guide for amateur 
jewelry makers. More 
than 100 projects in- 
clude rings, brooches, 
bracelets, earrings, 
pendants, etc. A full 
discussion of tools, 
decorations, finishing 
process and types of 
mountings. By Arthur 
& Lucille Sanger $3.50 


LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES 


“JEWELRY 





Only book of its kind! A delightful book written for 
hildren under reading age, it will be welcomed by 
all who lead little folk. Day-filling ideas for kinder- 
garten teachers . . . answers to rainy days for mothers. 
Complete directions for hundreds of games and parties 
in pictorial form. Beautifully illustrated. By Mar- 


garet Powers 


i600 60Cxeeeeense$issndseeneasideee $2.75 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
For 50 Years The Manual Arts Press 
1840 Duroc Blidg., Peoria, III. 














Do you have them ordered? 


‘SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. I” 
Nor, 1949) millions of dollars of student aid completely 
iescribed. (254pp. $6). Voted ‘‘best book in guidance.” 

‘SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. 11" 
4m. 1951) millions of dollars more of these hard-to-find, 
tt im school catalogs, aids. (App. 300pp. $5). Vols. | 
iad II, together for $10, are complete scholarship, fellow- 
‘tip and loan library of detailed information never before 


“OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS,” the magazine for vocational 
fidance, five issues Sept-June, one yr. subscription $2, 
wings the only current occupational information available 
‘8 attractive illustrated 8%x1ll format. 

“HOW TO CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE,” (App. 48pp Jan. 
11) for parents and students, 90 cents a copy. Write for 
ceeriptive folder and quantity prices. 


Bellmace pusisHinG COMPANY, Inc. 


8 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and _ public 
schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
THE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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One-way, two-way, and four-way Snead Study Carrels 
are compact, convenient, and comfortable. 


SNEAD & Company rae 
Introduces 
New, Functional Furniture for Libraries 














After years of research, Snead & Com- Units illustrated here 

pany has developed new library furni- groupings of component part 
ture designs with the accent on function 
and charm rather than institutional tra- 
dition and formality. The new Snead 
furniture designs contribute to the very 
definite trend toward an informal at- and glass doors to the shelves, | 
mosphere in the modern library. While spaces can be provided for the 1 
completely void of ornamentation, the twenty persons adjacent to one 
very simplicity of the new designs with 5 
their graceful lines, natural wood fin- 
ishes, and obvious function appeal Whatever your library equipment ne 
strongly to the aesthetic sense. may be, it will pay you to consult 


accommodate from one to 
at one time, comfortably 


and compactly. By adding drawer w 





place unit. 


. ‘ . ‘ . — 2. . a - oe snecia 
Examples of the new Snead functional Snead & Company, library 5 
designs are the Snead Multiple Study for generations. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Orange Virginia Phone Orange 250! 


—— 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier ©@ Snead System Compact Storage @ Deck Floors, Concrete 
Steel, Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators @ Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessorie 
Carrels, Study Units, and Enclosures @ Louverall Ceiling Lighting © Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 


— 
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Should Librarians Read Books?” 


By Florence S. Craig * 


[Author's Note: 
bers of the 


Before writing the paper I wrote to some mem- 
Adult Education Section asking their opinion about the 


amount and caliber of reading done by librarians and its relation to the 


amount and caliber of reading done by the adult public. 


I should like 


to acknowledge my great indebtedness to the librarians whose comments 
I quoted in part, directly, or whose thoughts I used indirectly. } 


NLY one adult in ten uses his public li- 
brary. He may use it only once a month. 
Of the five major media of communication, 
book reading is the most limited in terms of 
total population. Book reading is not an ac- 
tivity of the majority of Americans today. 
The general public has little knowledge about 
the public library and its services and seems 
to regard the public library as a fine thing for 
a community to have—for other people to 
we. So says Bernard Berelson in The Li- 
brary’ 5 Public. 
Yes, indeed, a library is a fine thing for a 
community to have. Recently the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs sponsored a 
‘Build a Better Community” contest. Among 
all the projects of women’s clubs across the 
nation, improving library facilities has been 
the most general. Are these rejuvenated li- 
braries going to reach more than one adult in 
ten? Probably not, because not even our best 
thearies reach many more than that. Ray- 
mond C. Lindquist, in “A Review of the Po- 
teatialities of the Public Library as an Edu- 
ational Institution” (New Jersey Library 
Bulletin, Adult Education issue, Spring 


* From a paper _ before the Adult Education Sec- 
cof the Public Libraries Division of the American Li- 
‘ary Association, Cleveland, Ohio, July 18, 1950. 


nts, Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Library, 
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1946), suggests a very practical way for us to 
find out how many adults read books. He 
says, ‘Think of your neighbors, the people 
who live up and down your block. How many 
of them use the library, or use it with any reg- 
ularity?’’ Try this test on your block. I tried 
it on mine—but let's skip mine and hope 
yours will be better. 
Norman Cousins, 
Libraries,” in the July 1, 
view of Literature, says: 


in an article, ‘Save the 
1950 Saturday Re- 


A large Southern city recently polled its citizens 
to find out whether the city ought permanently to 
dispense with its public library. Happily about 95 
per cent of those polled promptly answered “No” 
—do not abolish the library. The next question 
concerned the use the person answering the poll 
had made or expected to make of the library. Un- 
happily almost 90 per cent of those polled had 
never been in the library and never expected to be. 
There seemed to be something of a feeling that li- 
braries are resting places for the unemployed or 
shelters for the aged or homework stations for 
school children or high-ceilinged havens for high- 
brows who weren't out grappling with realities and 
meeting payrolls. 


Inescapably we may find ourselves agree- 
ing with Mr. Berelson. Book reading is not 
an activity of Americans today. 

“I have no time. I really like to read but I 
have no time.’” That, we hear often. We're 
great time savers, we Americans. There are 
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gadgets galore whose main purpose is to save 
time. We have time and motion study ex- 
perts to tell us how to make every little move- 
ment have a timesaving meaning all its own. 
Are we using all the time saved in getting the 
timesaving devices greased, oiled, repaired, 
and paid for? We must save some time. But 
we're not using it for reading. 

Why? Has modern industry, modern ef- 
ficiency which puts the work of so many into 
belt-line routine, made the working day so 
dull that something more exciting than read- 
ing is demanded for recreation? If our job in 
a factory is to dip pieces of metal into an oil 
solution all day long, what will be attractive 
as recreation? Will that sort of job make us 
anxious to think, to learn, or will its effect be 
just plain deadening? Could another reason 
for not reading be that such interesting things 
and such horrible things are happening so 
fast that we are afraid to sit down to read a 
book for fear we'll miss something ? 

Perhaps the feeling prevails that reading 
simply doesn’t pay. In a fast-moving, mate- 
rialistic world the individual gets lost unless 
he follows whatever pays off. Where do ad- 
ventures in ideas lead ? Nowhere! 

Possibly it’s magazines. By and large they 
are easier to read than books and more readily 
accessible to the person who has only a few 
minutes for reading. 

And then it might be our often discussed 
mass media of communication. Television, 
radio, movies, newspapers fail miserably in 
challenging our thought processes. Many 
times there’s not a real thought provoked in 
an entire daytime’s listening and looking. It’s 
the thinking person who reads; whether he 
thinks because he reads or reads because he 
thinks is immaterial. 

But these reasons may fall far wide the 
mark. The real reason may well be that read- 
ing is too hard because materials are too dif- 
ficult for the majority. One librarian wrote 
me: 


One of the reasons that ordinary people do not 
read socially significant books is that they are too 
hard to read even for the 5 per cent who are college 
graduates. Until we can translate major problems 
into fourth-grade English it’s going to be impossi- 
ble to find numbers of people who will read them. 


Another librarian put it this way: 


So only 10 per cent of the adults use their public 
libraries! Well, haven't we been shooting over the 
heads of at least 30 per cent of our potential readers 
for a good many years? We have known we haven't 
enough books at the right level to reach many of 
the people. Maybe we should be getting some writ- 
ten. Smart labor journalists are getting their stuff 
read in the union papers. And isn’t the librarian’s 
approach, by the large, a bit stuffy and bookish? 
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In the May 1950 issue of School Life, D, 
Homer Kempfer, specialist for general adh 
and post-high school education in the Unity 
States Office of Education, in an attics 
“Simpler Reading Materials Needed (, 
50,000,000 Adults,” reminds us that nent 
one-seventh of our adults, age twenty-five * 
above, have not gone beyond fourth grade 
nearly half of all adults have not finished th: 
ninth grade. Because of forgetting and othe 
reasons, adults usually read comfortably tw 
or three grades below their last grade of 
schooling. Two-thirds of our people never 
frequent libraries partly because the bulk ¢) 
material contained therein is too difficult fg, 
them—annual sales of adult trade book 
never exceed one for every four adults—oq| 
25 per cent of our population read books x 
against 50 per cent, magazines, and 95 pe 
cent, newspapers. Dr. Kempfer also calls 
our attention the fact that easy-to-read map, 
zines are enormously popular 

There's no escaping the difficulty of rea 
ing for many people. Should we sponsor 
courses in remedial reading for adults— 
calling them remedial courses but, rather 
courses to increase reading speed ? 


Are Librarians Ahead of th 


Public in Book Knowledge? 


So far we have been talking about the ge 
eral public. How about us? Books are ou 
special stock in trade and we should be fir 
and away ahead of other people in bod 
knowledge. Are we? Or do we find w 
selves alarmingly close to the general publ 
in finding less and less time to read? Arev 
in the position of having to decide a questi 
similar to the one about which comes fit 
the hen or the egg? Do we fail to read man 
fine thoughtful books because it is so hard 
“sell” them to our patrons, or could it be th 
our patrons do not catch from us the spa 
kling enthusiasm that thorough knowledy 
about such books gives? People take book 
about interior decoration and hobbies beca 
they have an interest in them. 

Some letters from members of the ALA 
Adult Education section indicated that 0 
matter what the librarian reads, she still cou 
not give people the feeling that world affa 
are their affairs. Truly we do need to ponet! 
long as to how best we can persuade our pu! 
lic to want to read socially significant books 
But others said we could. When we hi 
read a book which taught us something 
which hit us hard with good, new ideas, © 
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which made a little straighter the crooked 
course of world affairs, can’t we oftener than 
not persuade someone else to read it also? 
Don't we truly feel a little sheepish if we 
needs must say too many times, “I haven't 
read it, I just read the reviews’? What a 
tangled web we weave when we depend too 
much on reviews! Do the reviewers in the 
magazines we depend on read the books? 
Does the Book Review Digest include reviews 
from a large enough number of special jour- 
nals? Can we check a history book with a 
review from an historical journal which con- 
tains reviews by experts? Are we like teach- 
ers who know methods and little subject mat- 
ter, like insurance salesmen who are not them- 
selves insured ? 

There is no substitute for knowing our 
stock. Listen to this librarian: 

To read a good book and to want to share it, to 
know the answer to a person’s problems and to put 
it within his reach would turn the tables on all our 
problems here at home and in international rela- 
tions... . There is a prestige about librarianship. 
The youngest page feels she has climbed a little up 
the ladder of this prestige when she enters the li- 
brary door. To accept the good that our profession 
gives us and to give stilted and nonintelligent serv- 
ice seems a pitiful thievery. 

In spite of the cartoons about librarians, in 
spite of librarians on the printed page, such 
as the well remembered one in A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, librarians do command a certain 
respect. To be worthy of it shouldn’t we read 
the books that will truly help people under- 
stand themselves and the groups in which 
they live and work, the books which will help 
them understand world affairs, the books 
which will make them more aware of the 
causes of intolerance and prejudice, the books 
which will help them bear the minor and 
major collisions of family life? Fiction rep- 
resents the major item distributed by Ameri- 
can public libraries. Is part of the reason for 
this the fact that librarians read more fiction, 
too? I mailed a list of the A.L.A.’s “Fifty 
Notable Books of 1949” to a sprinkling of 
librarians to find how many books librarians 
had read. The fiction on the list received the 
greatest attention. Good fiction—fine! Who 
would deprecate the reading of Cry the Be- 
loved Country? 


Periodic Mental Check-U ps 
Needed 


I repeat good fiction—yes—but no other. 
As we have periodic physical check-ups, 
should we not from time to time give our- 
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selves mental check-ups? Have we lost or 
gained mental weight? Thank goodness, 
here's one place it’s all right to gain! Beware 
the ruts. I remember a comment on ruts in 
the play, ‘Three Wise Fools.” Three old 
men have been jarred out of their ruts be- 
cause a young girl has come to live in their 
home. One of them says, “Because if you get 
into ruts, you're dead, but if you get out of 
ruts and have plenty of excitement and tonic 
emotions and buttercups and daisies . . . you 
can live on forever.” But another one dis- 
agrees, ‘I like ruts,... I want ruts, and the 
next time anybody tries to put a stop to my 
ruts I'll give him a kick right in the middle 
of his sympathetic system.” 

We may have a sneaking, kindred feeling 
for the old fellow who likes his ruts, but let’s 
be careful. If in our particular rut we have 
not read enough or have read one type of 
thing, let us resolve to go and sin less. 


When Can Librarians Read? 


When can we do this increased reading? 
It entails getting out of a rut, one in which 
we have grown up. Librarians “must be on 
the floor.’” Will the library columns come 
tumbling down if we aren’t “‘on the floor’’? 
Can't an untrained library assistant handle re- 
quests for run-of-mine fiction? Can’t she take 
care of the ordinary requests for gardening, 
ceramics, interior decoration, sports, house 
repairs? Not off the floor all the time, of 
course, because a good librarian is much liked 
by her public and is often needed as mother 
confessor if not for reading guidance. But, 
off the floor sometimes, to go into the staff 
room, the board room, or down cellar behind 
the furnace, to go into any corner and just 
plain read. Not all reading can be done this 
way—is it possible to be a good librarian on 
forty hours a week ?—but if some could be 
done in the library on library time, younger 
assistants, especially, might feel less like 
slightly glorified clerks. 

Another thought about increasing our 
book knowledge is that one of our best 
sources for it is our fellow librarians. Some 
of the finest book programs I have ever pre- 
sented were suggested to me by my cowork- 
ers. We shy away from talking shop when 
we have lunch with other librarians, but if we 
talk about books instead of techniques—or 
someone else on the staff—I doubt that we 
shall become hopeless bookworms. 

And now for a really revolutionary idea. 
Did we ever consider some programs about 
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books at our conventions? How many of us 
will leave this convention having become in- 
formed and enthused about specific books ? 


Read—Then Tell the World 


Although we are asking ourselves whether 
we read enough, we are not recommending 
sequestered or ‘‘pure” librarianship. Above 
and beyond all else we are not advocating 
that we read a book and then sit down in our 
libraries waiting for people to come into the 
library asking for it. We are going to tuck 
the book under our arm and go out to a group 
with it. We shall ask someone who is to be 
a member of the group to read this book 
about which we are planning to talk. And 
we're going to stop talking soon enough to 
have some discussion about our book with 
the audience. Discussion may be spearheaded 
by the other person whom we asked to read. 

When we walk down the library steps to 
speak to a group we should be carrying as 
many books as possible. When we return and 
walk back up the steps we should be carrying 
no books at all. We should have charged 
them all out by name and address to folks we 
met at the meeting. Arouse interest in books, 
grab it while it’s hot by shoving them into the 
startled hands of the receiver. He'll have to 
come to the library to return them. Perhaps 
he was never in the library before. Perhaps 
he'll come again. What businessman would 
expect the public to come to him without any 
selling? We are still too much afraid of over- 
stepping cloistered towers and rigid rules. 


Librarians Could Save the World 


It wouldn't be difficult for me to get starry 
eyed and even perhaps “drippy’’ about what 
librarians could accomplish. We could help 
people overcome dismay, fear, and the deep 
conviction there’s no use considering the state 
of the nation or the world because there’s 
nothing they can do about it. Quoting a li- 
brarian again: 


It so happens that in my spare time I do some in- 
terviewing now and then for the Gallup poll and it 
has taught me a lot about the great American pub- 
lic. My own friends are for the most part teachers, 
librarians, social workers, and I was wont to think 
that their tastes were typical. I had certainly over- 
estimated reading ability and interests. 

This experience parallels my experience as a high 
school teacher: Many Americans, both young and 
old, are completely uninterested in public questions 
and there seems to be no way to awaken them from 
their apathy. While interviewing during the last 
presidential campaign, I had women tell me they 
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had no interest whatever in the outcome of the pees 
idential election nor were they concerned jn thy 
slightest with our policies—foreign or domestic 
Social science teachers try every device in the book, 
and yet the schools turn out graduates who take n 
interest in the problems of the citizen 

Small wonder then that we can’t get them read 
ing what we think they should read and no mate: 
how much we read as librarians or how inspired we 
may be, I doubt whether we can greatly increase th 
numbers of readers in this field All the books 
we gave them in the past on world brotherhood and 
peace gave them a false hope, a hope which always 
seems to be betrayed by the politicians and boys in 
striped pants. I think most individuals in ordinan 
circumstances want peacé and security with all thei: 
hearts but they feel the utter helplessness of the ip 
dividual in modern society. 


But zs the individual so helpless? If we 
bring home to him the understanding of hoy 
seldom he hears both sides of a local civic or 
an international problem, wouldn't he begin 
to think for himself and lose the feeling that 
everything is cut, dried, and done for? We 
talk about rugged American individualism 
Where is it, when we let others do our think. 
ing for us? There are still books on both 
sides of questions but what does the average 
television program, radio program, or news. 
paper do to let the people know and know 
objectively ? 


Both Sides in the Minds of Men 


Have you ever considered what newspapers 
do to the minds of men? Not only can we 
find books about both sides of a question but 
we can find books about all kinds of people 
Are the views of the total population pre 
sented in newspapers? Is labor's side ade- 
quately presented? Are white collar workers 
ideas given enough consideration? Are the 
farmers’ problems sometimes treated sympa- 
thetically? If they are, why didn’t some news- 
paper suspect, at least vaguely, in 1948, that 
Truman would be elected ? 

In April 1947 a report appeared called, “A 
Free and Responsible Press.'’ The members 
of the commission who made the report were 
chosen by Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago. The report 
was financed by Time, Inc., and the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. The commission found 
that the press is not particularly free and re- 
sponsible. It found great concentration of 
power within the instruments of communica 
tion, it found danger lest the entire function 
of communication fall under the control of 
fewer and fewer persons, it found that the 
output of the press reflects the bias of the 
owners and denies adequate expression to 
important elements in communities. Which 
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is a poignant reminder that we should get our 

trons to read not one book but two or three 
or four. One newspaper, one speaker, one 
film, one book is never enough. They are all 
made by human beings and human beings 
make mistakes and have prejudices. The per- 
son who insists he has — may well 
be the most prejudiced of all. 

The report of the commission on the free- 
dom of the press is not very readable but The 
First Freedom, by Morris Ernst, is. Mr. Ernst 

ints out that 10 entire states have no cities 
with competing dailes, that 22 entire states 
are without Sunday newspaper competition, 
that 40 per cent of the daily circulation is 
noncompetitive. What are the implications 
of this? For those living in a single news- 
paper town, it is practically impossible to pre- 
sent a set of ideas different from those of the 
newspaper owner. You would use the radio? 
In more than 100 areas the only newspaper 
owns the only radio. Television, then? I do 
not have statistics to prove it, but it is my 
strong supposition that newspapers are buy- 
ing heavily into television. So can the total 
population get its ideas into print? Is it pos- 
sible to launch a new newspaper? Marshall 
Field with all his millions had a very difficult 
time with P.M. It was necessary to fight all 
the way to the United States Supreme Court 
before he could buy the services of the A.P. 


What Kind of Education? 


The Library Quarterly for July 1950 con- 
tains an article by Robert M. Hutchins called, 
“The Public Library: Its Place in Education.” 
He says in part: 


The kind of education we need is the kind that 
will promote and symbolize the kind of civilization 
we want. This is the civilization of the dialogue. 
It rests on communication. This involves reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, in all of which Ameri- 
cas are markedly defective. It involves an under- 
standing of our common tradition and of the 
common humanity of all mankind. 


The primary, not the incidental, recipients of this 
education must be adults. They are in charge of the 
world, and the world is in imminent danger. They 
suffer intensely from the great paradox of our time: 
the trivialization of life. Without purpose, without 
faith, they will become the victims of universal 
boredom as leisure and life lengthen. Adult educa- 
tion is necessary to save them from the suicidal 
tendencies that boredom eventually induces. Tele- 
vision and the comic book, though they are sufh- 
ciently shocking, are no longer sufficient to arouse 

. Since they cannot read or listen, since they 
have no tradition, no ideas, and no ideals, they 
cannot appraise what is said to them, they cannot 
tesist skilful propaganda. They lose their individu- 
ality because they are afraid to assert any difference 

een them and the majority... . 
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Men must think, they must use their heads, or 
they will go crazy... . The kind of education that 
we should have for adults, then, is a kind that gives 
meaning and purpose to life. It is a kind that pro- 
motes communication. It is a kind that symbolizes 
and advances the civilization of the dialogue. .. . 


Discussion Groups—Di ficult 
but Valuable 


Let us never give over trying to point out 
both sides. Suppose every library represented 
here had had current events groups—maybe 
only seven persons in each group—devoted 
to the study of American foreign policy. Sup- 
pose these groups had studied the back- 
ground of the trouble in China, had been 
fully informed about the kind of government 
the United States was supporiing in South 
Korea. To quote another librarian, 

Suppose that all of us had read Lattimore’s Sétu- 
ation in Asia, when it first appeared—and how 
would all of us have managed to get hold of it?— 
and had “sold” it to our public, would Truman 
have been able to say that nine out of ten of the 
communications he received applauded our inter- 
vention in Korea? 

We are one-eyed men in the kingdom of the 
blind but we aren’t kings because too many citizens 
think books are OK for other people to read. Often 
too, our one eye has a mote in it. We are subject to 
the same social naiveté or indifference as the people 
we serve. 

How about starting a drive to require that con- 
gressmen, in order to qualify for office, must have 
read a certain number of socially significant books? 
Or better yet, how about librarians running for 
Congress ? 

Are there any words to talk about the fact 
that again our boys are being slaughtered ? 
Just to think you and I could have done some- 
thing to prevent it! Because if each of us had 
only seven persons in a discussion group in 
each of our libraries and the seven from each 
library had written carefully considered opin- 
ions to the Division of Public Liaison, De- 
partment of State, might not the effect of 
those letters have been very good? Inciden- 
tally, do you all have on your library bulletin 
boards the names and addresses of the above- 
mentioned department plus the names and 
addresses of your senators and representa- 
tives, both federal and state? Some folks may 
be quite intrigued to know that they can 
legally address their Washington senator as 
S-O-B—Senate Office Building. 


Some of you feel that none of this would 
do any good. Another one of ours wrote: 


I don't believe anything you or I or a hundred li- 
brarians might have read would have kept us out of 
World War II or out of Korea today. 


(Continued on page 371) 























































































































































































Book Reviewing for Book Selection’ 
By Mary E. Silvat 


I DO not know when book selection begins 

or where, and I do not know where or 
when it stops. As far as I can figure out, it is 
a continual process going on all the time. By 
book reviewing I mean reading and evaluat- 
ing a book and then placing the book or the 
review at the proper time or place in the 
hands of the proper person, which is book 
selection. 

When a book is accepted, it becomes sub- 
ject to our best public relations technique— 
that is, it is presented, first of all, to the staff 
of our library — or the administration and 
faculty of our school; it is announced on 
bulletin boards, in local newspapers; it is 
reviewed at community meetings, P.T.A.’s, 
school classes; and most important of all, it 
is discussed with individual patrons and bor- 
rowers in the personal contact that pays the 
greatest dividends. 


This applies to children and adults. As we 
circulate receptively and graciously among 
the children and the children’s parents, so 
will our books circulate. We talk of many 
things with children—a new snow suit, dress, 
ot flowers for the prom—and we slip into 
our informal discussions a word or two about 
books. To be sure, our motive is to welcome 
children to what is theirs anyway, but more 
than introducing books, we stand to benefit 
beyond limit by knowing their interests, their 
trends, and their frank and direct criticism. 


Children Are Good Judges 


We find, time and again, that the same 
books are current favorites with many chil- 
dren—remember what children said, and are 
still saying, about Mary Poppins? Then there 
was The Good Master and The Moffats. Do 
you recall the fun we all had about fifteen 
years ago with a book called Trigger John’s 
Son? Think how this will be magnified now 
that a new edition carries Robert McCloskey’s 
illustrations. And talking about Robert Mc- 
Closkey, is there anyone, anywhere, who 
hasn’t liked Homer Price? A modern classic 
and a veritable piece of Americana. 


° Paper read at A.L.A. Regional Conference, 
scott, Massachusetts, October 14, 1949 

+ Consultant, School Libraries and ‘Work with Spies 
and Young People, Massachusetts Division of Public Li- 
braries, Department of Education, Boston. 


Swamp- 
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Somebody decided before the children thy: 
these books were going to be 200d—thar 
somebody was the author, the editor. the 
bookseller, the teacher, and you and I, 

To the author goes full credit, one Way or 
another. We owe him our undivided atte 
tion when we approach his book. It is no 
fair to come to his work when we are tired 
or feel the pressure of having to read him 
No one can estimate really what has gone 
into a book, but usually a good book reflect 
the joy that has gone into its making, al 
though we are aware of the exhausting toil 
that creative ability exacts and the great strai 
and effort required for pe rfection. So to the 
author goes top place. 

Then comes the children’s book editor. |; 
was as recently as thirty years ago that Ma 
millan established the first speci al department 
for children’s publishing as we nate. it today 
As far as I know, there are fifty children’s 
book editors at the present time. It is the 
editor’s tremendous task to appraise the con 
tents of a manuscript, to decide if the mate 
rial is good and desirable. Then the marke 
and cost must be considered satisfactory be 
fore the venture of publishing is undertaken 

Everything being equal to this point, the 
manuscript is then often farmed out to e& 
perts—librarians, teachers, booksellers, and 
sometimes children—for their evaluation. If 
we think often that we are overburdened 
with book reviewing, we should consider the 
number of manuscripts the children’s book 
editors sift for us. Siri Andrews, in her 
article, “‘Publishing Books For Youth,” states 
“In the past year or more I have read over 
five hundred manuscripts.” She does not saj 
how many she had to reject, but you and! 
have a pretty good idea. 

Next in this scheme come the bookseller 
and the librarian and the teacher. We are the 
ones who have the most direct contact with 
children and parents from whom we ca 
carry reports to the children’s book editors 
who, in turn, convey them to the authors 
and so it keeps going around and around 
Until this circle is in perfect working order, 
we are not going in the right direction. 

There is no set pattern for reviewing books 
for book selection. No two of us do it the 
same way and that is how it should be, since 
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we are all different. I don’t know how it 
garts but I know that one of the most im- 

tant factors we bring to our book review- 
ing is our own background. Every conscious 
moment we need to be making a conscious 
effort toward this goal. 


Filling In the Background 


It might start with the morning newspaper 
_ reliable newspaper. We need to know 
the current trends in national and interna- 
tional affairs in order to be able to judge chil- 
dren's books with a balanced outlook. I am 
repeatedly bumping into little news items that 
have a direct tie-up with children’s books. 

All through the day we are making associa- 
tions with people on the subway, in stores, 
with students, teachers, and library patrons, 
and from all these associations the mind ab- 
sorbs insight. These little glimpses of insight 
are stored away to be called upon when the 
necessity arises. 

Magazines are another source of rich back- 
ground material for the book reviewer—cur- 
rent and historical or just recreational articles, 
trends in art and drama, developments in sci- 
ence, the status of economics, politics, reports 
from other lands—all these things are real 
contributions to the background of the re- 
viewer and stimulants for further reading. 
For example, adult books. 

There is no balancing rod quite as good 
for a children’s book reviewer as a regular 
portion of adult novels, poetry, biography, 
and other nonfiction. The theater for drama 
at its best, the museum for firsthand knowl- 
edge of art and world cultures, moving pic- 
tures, the art gallery—for art in children’s 
books is not a different kind of art; it is truly 
a part of all art, with great artists having their 
share in it. A constant effort bent toward the 
development of aesthetic appreciation, a nev- 
e-ending quest for spiritual development— 
all these lead toward that predetermined goal 
—the right background for book reviewing 
for book selection. 

It is also imperative that the reviewer of 
children’s books know intimately the history 
of children’s literature for a true perspective 
on evaluating. May Hill Arbuthnot said in 
het Children and Books, “We need to look 
at the past with modern eyes and view the 
present with the accumulated wisdom of the 
past.” In this instance I should like to list a 
lew of the books that are essential back- 
ground material: 


May LAMBERTON BECKER. 
Reading, revised, 1947. 
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First Adventures in 
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ALICE M. JorpAN. From Rollo to Tom Sawyer, 
1948 
May HILt ARBUTHNOT, Children and Books, 1947 
Etva S. SmitH, History of Children’s Literature, 
1937 
F. J. H. Darton, Children’s Books in England, 
1932 
PAUL HAzarD, Books, Children, and Men, 1944 
ANNE T. EATON, Treasure for the Taking, 1946 
B. E. MAHOony and others, Illustrators of Chil- 
dren’s Books, 1947 
ANNE T. EATON, Reading with Children, 1940 
E. R. Montcomery, Story Behind Great Stories, 
1949 
D. M. N. Wuite, About Books for Children, 1946 
A. C. Moore, My Roads to Childhood, 1939 
ANNIS Durr, Bequest of Wings, 1944 
This year marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Horn Book and its anniversary 
number is a treasure, offering a large segment 
of background on its own. Another twenty- 
fifth anniversary very apropos is the first issue 
of a regular weekly page of criticism of chil- 
dren’s books in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Irita Van Doren of the Tribune ap- 
proached Anne Carroll Moore on the project 
and thus began a happy venture under the 
title of The Three Owls: the artist owl, the 
author owl, and the critic owl. Miss Moore’s 
The Three Owls’ Notebook is still a regular 
feature of the Horn Book and from my per- 
sonal point of view, the most discerning 
approach to children’s literature by an out- 
standing modern critic and leader, who is 
also one of our pioneers in the field. 


No Reviewing without Reading 

My premise, therefore, is a simple one— 
there is no book reviewing without reading 
and by that I mean reading for background, 
reading for pleasure and information, and 
reading the book to be reviewed for book 
selection. There is no substitute for reading 
unless we would give substitutes to children 
whom we ask to trust our guidance. None of 
us want that. We all know children will 
tolerate, and are sometimes amused by, our 
ignorance, but they will never tolerate our 
deception. In this connection, I should like 
to note emphatically that there are review 
columns that we may turn to, but only for 
their comparative values. As children’s li- 
brarians we are in the best position to know 
what is the best in children’s literature if we 
are constantly in the process of growing by 
means of the materials we gather all through 
our lives. Our background knowledge will 
give us a quick, almost instinctive discrimi- 
nation. 

Once we have read a book, there are cer- 
tain definite standards that will always apply. 
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For the purpose of listing some of these, we 
can divide children’s books into two classes, 
the creative and the informative. 

To start with the informative books, it is 
generally understood that an informative 
book may well be an inspirational one, also. 
It may tap hitherto unsuspected creative and 
recreational sources within the reader. We 
ask that books of information be accurate, 
reliable, timely, readable, comprehensive, 
concise, and valuable. We note the author's 
qualifications—his experience and education, 
his integrity, his approach to his subject, his 
style of expression, his originality. The index, 
maps, illustrations, type, and paper are all 
studied carefully in their relation to the 
whole. 


Importance of Standards 


Regardless of age level, we examine all 
informational books with the same criteria. 
Naturally, the comprehensiveness of the 
work will vary with the different age levels, 
but we are ever alert to widen the child’s hori- 
zon and to break down any attempt toward 
rigid grading of books. Helen Haines in her 
Living with Books says, “Books read before 
the age of sixteen have a stronger formative 
influence than all the reading of later years.” 
The criteria set by Miss Haines in her book 
are well worth adopting. So we add her book 
to the recommended list for reading or, peri- 
odically, rereading. 

Since most of us are working toward sup- 
plementing the required reading of children, 
we put more stress on the creative works. 
Again the criteria hold for all age levels. But 
it is well to place emphasis for more books 
at this time on the picture book age level for 
two reasons: the ever-increasing number of 
young children and the necessity of the right 
beginning. Many of the maladjustments in 
our children’s reading circles today stem back 
to inadequate guidance at the needed time. 


This age group comes to us at that stage in 
development when the capacity for growth is 
the greatest—therefore our responsibility is 
measured only by our ability. Children will 
always take their pleasure where they find it 
—they claimed the chapbooks in the early 
days of children’s literature; today they claim 
the comics. It is up to us to lead them to the 
best we have. We want for them, then, the 
wonderful friendliness, the real and human 
quality, the perfect, humorous detail of L. 
Leslie Brooke's ‘Johnny Crow” books; lively 
imagination of the Cruikshank drawings for 
Grimm's tales; the instinctive work of Calde- 
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cott with his hurly-burly out-of-doors, i 
his spirit of never-ending fun; the rich vas 
ety that comes from Beatrix Potter, J 
Daugherty, Robert Lawson, Lynd Wy; 
Wanda Gag, Kate Seredy, Gramatky, D, 
Seuss, Artzybasheff, Virginia Lee Burt: 
Marcia Brown, Jean Charlot, and one of 
newest artists, Andre Francois: truly a Vatieh 
of expression —a wide range of emotion 
The work and influence of Howard Pyle ve 
pay humble homage to— that clean) 
healthy joyousness, his exquisite design whic 
is so honest and good. 

It is thus we help train children in yisy 
awareness. We help develop their ability; 
discriminate so when they face the time; 
make their own decisions, their critical jy 
ment will be sound through this pares: de 
velopment. We ask for illustrations that a 
one with the whole, harmonious and suitable 
to the subject, and rounded with richnes 
We want clear type and unlimited vocb 
laries. We owe to children the beaut 
words, the rhythm and vitality that will ble 
pictures and text in a perfect union. Fron 
their first books, children begin to form the: 
taste for art and literature. Let's see to it the 
they enjoy pictures with their own sens 
Too often we see adults shudder at moder 
art. Perhaps it is because, in our youth,» 
were given the kind of art that had a logicd 
explanation and undoubtedly our senses wer 
not trained early enough. 


amg 


For all ages we want books that conn 
squarely with life. We want fantasy, fol 
and fairy tales by the gifted storytelles 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher's new collectio 
Something Old, Something New and Al 
Ritchie’s The Treasure of Li-Po. We wa 
strong human interest stories and imaginatr 
stories that stretch and strengthen the powe 
and capacity for wonder. In the recent ann 
versary issue of the Horn Book Annis Dui 
gives the following answer to someon: 
query about explaining God to her childres 

I could never assume to explain so great a pi 
nomenon to any child—we are trying with even 
resource at our command to give our children s 
spacious a conception of God that nothing te 


could ever happen to them would be too big to im 
room for acceptance and growth. 


We want to offer, then, to children, a fel 
as varied and full as possible and at ever 
opportunity, we must allow them to see a 
learn to handle any book that is fine, go 
and outstanding. 

Creative books for children and yout 
people must be genuine, with originalit 
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and imagination. Vocational stories 
aad a place with young people but it 
is of primary importance that these books be 
good stories first and secondly career stories 
vith accurate and not sugar-coated details. 
Two good examples of what I mean are 
Smoke Patrol, by Montgomery M. Atwater, 
and Kathie, the New Teacher, by Lucile G. 


Rosenheim. 
The historical novel and fictionalized biog- 


| raphies give the young reader a chance to 


develop a background of judgment. It is no 


wonder the Altsheler books with their human 


approach to history have been consistently 
popular down the years with succeeding gen- 
erations. The recent Shadow of the Hawk, 
by Geoffrey Trease, is an example of a young 
hero who is not unduly resourceful in accom- 
plishing his purpose. Fair play in sport sto- 


Fries can be depicted with skillful delineation 


of character—there is no excuse for the trend 
to draw bias and prejudice so obviously! 
Young people are contemporary — their 


| books, art, magazines, music must be contem- 


porary yet seasoned from the roots of the 


| past. Conflicts with parental standards, in- 


security, false mannerism can be met by these 
young people if we all work toward the de- 
velopment of that deeper awareness that will 
permit them to interpret for themselves sig- 
nificant experiences. 

A young German girl, in a review which 


> Margaret Scoggin quoted recently, recom- 


mended that her contemporaries: 


. Should rather look to men like Gandhi and 
Albert Schweitzer for our examples. Modern writ- 
ers should increase our understanding of human 
beings with no thought of borders. 


What better philosophy can we practice as 
examples for our followers than the life am- 
bition of both these men, the “doing for 
others” ? 

The full total, then, of all the experiences 
and associations that reach the minds of to- 
day's children will determine the responsi- 
bility with which they approach tomorrow's 
world. 

a 8 


SHOULD LIBRARIANS 
READ BOOKS? 


(Continued from page 367) 

Do you agree with her? There were, in the 
thirties, plenty of books warning us that we 
Were among those for whom the bells tolled. 
If enough of us had read them and encour- 
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aged others to do likewise, isn’t there a pos- 
sibility we could have changed the course of 
events ? 

Perhaps you are appalled at the hours of 
work a discussion group entails. But we do 
spend time beyond reckoning in reviewing, 
buying, cataloging, mending fiction of doubt- 
ful value. Suppose we didn’t stock it at all? 
Ruth Warncke, librarian of Kent County, 
Michigan, Library, has a new branch without 
the run-of-the-mine love, detective, and Wes- 
tern stuff. Can’t many more of us follow her 
example? Doing so would give us time for 
reading something good. 

You may well say that it’s a tough world 
and people need something light. Perhaps 
they do. A mother who has been struggling 
all day to take care of three children and take 
care of them well, is doing something socially 
significant. When, at night, her one-time 
glamour boy sinks behind his newspaper, or 
keeps the radio clackety-clacking with a base- 
ball broadcast, she is going to get her ro- 
mance, if any, from fiction. The ladies who 
were so discriminating that they didn’t marry 
at all, also enjoy romance in books. But isn’t 
that kind of fiction in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, and similar maga- 
zines available in our libraries? Should we 
stock light fiction twice? Is it worthy of 
double handling ? 

I am convinced we must guard against the 
easy conviction that it’s a disfavor to try to 
get people to read a good book. Most of us 
heartily dislike what is held out as good for 
us but don’t back away from what is an- 
nounced as just plain good. We like to learn 
what we never knew. A woman who was 
moving out of town said to the leader of one 
of our Cuyahoga County Public Library dis- 
cussion groups, “I'll always remember you 
with appreciation and affection because you 
taught me something. I like people who teach 
me something.” 


Apparently some of you feel it’s debatable 
whether we could increase the use of our li- 
braries by adults if we read more books our- 
selves and then marched out into the com- 
munity with them. But we can do something 
for ourselves, can’t we? Another librarian 
writes, ‘On the whole, I think we are rela- 
tively pretty wonderful, but we want to be 
more wonderful.” Indeed, we do! As we 
reach and lift, there’s the outside chance that 
others may reach and lift too. As put by 
Robert Browning in his Andrea Del Sarto: 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what's a heaven for? 
































































































































Regionalism in Books for Children’ 
By Mildred Harrington t 


ENDELL WILLKIE made us all con- 

scious of the idea of ‘‘one world.” 
Perhaps the best way to achieve this one world 
is to learn to understand each other. Our 
world is made up of so many diverse worlds, 
and people are prone to interpret “our world” 
as their own world. But do we even under- 
stand “our” own world? The United States 
of America is made up of so many diverse 
regions with different kinds of people and 
customs. 

Before we can understand other countries 
the place to begin is at home. We must try 
to understand our own country and its vari- 
ous parts. And this is where regionalism in 
children’s literature comes into the picture— 
to interpret our own world for our children 
and at an early enough age so that certain 
habits of thinking and feeling will become 
established. 

Lois Lenski, one of our finest regional writ- 
ers, says that regional literature, like regional 
art or painting, is the presentation of a way 
of life in a certain region which has de- 
veloped or preserved in itself a certain homo- 
geneous individuality. 

To many people a strange person is anyone 
different from themselves in race, color, 
creed, or even background. If we understand 
why they are different and behave as they do, 
we have gone a long way toward tolerance 
or understanding. Children (and indeed all 
of us) need very much to learn to put them- 
selves in the other person's place. 

One of the great benefits of travel for 
young and old is that one discovers how alike 
are different people in spite of their different 
ways. Then comes the realization that we 
need not be alike in order to understand and 
sympathize with different kinds of peopie. 
Many of our picture books point this up, as 
well as such books as Ruth Benedict’s In 
Henry's Backyard and Embree’s Peoples of 
the Earth. 


There are many universal experiences 
which hold all men together, such as: love of 
home and family, fear of insecurity, adjust- 


* From a talk to the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People at the Southwest Regional Conference of 
A.L.A., Fort Worth, Texas, November 20, 1949. 

+ Professor, Library School, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 
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ment to new places and situations, response 
to the beautiful, how it feels to grow yp 
desire for personal achievement, longing ip 
belong to groups, and experiences of accep 
ance or rejection by the group. Such exper 
ences are found in all our best regional lit 
erature for children. 

In regional stories, such as those of Ma 
Justus, Will James, Lois Lenski, Leo Politi 
Marjorie Rawlings, Clara Judson, Marguerite 
de Angeli, and our own Siddie Joe Johnson 
to mention but a few, a particular environ 
ment is stressed and a way of life which it has 
brought into being. By living for a while 
vividly (if the author writes vividly) in this 
new environment, young readers realize why 
people speak, think, and act as they do, And 
the idea comes to them that perhaps under 
similar circumstances they themselves would 
speak, think, and act the same. Without 
being aware of it they have become consciou 
of the universality of human behavior. Suc 
literature should inculcate pride in those uni 
versal qualities which are common to every 
one. 


Differences a Heritage 


Lois Lenski believes, and so do we all, that 
we should keep our differences in speech 
habits, and personality—that our country has 
always stood for the widest kind of individu 
alism. It is all these racial and regional dif 
erences which make our country so unique 
We must retain and think of them as a valu 
able heritage. 

Fine regional writers have studied, lived 
with, and loved the people of whom the 
write. They have become for a time a part 0! 
the community, and by their gift of imagina 
tion and power to observe keenly, have mac 
their characters’ thoughts, feelings, and mo 
tives, understood and sympathized with by 
the reader, who finds himself not so different 
from the stranger, after all. This is especially 
true of a child reader who lives in and ident 
fies himself with the characters of the book 
There was a fine, regional documentary film 
last year, ‘The Louisiana Story,” which was 
so vivid that a spectator could almost feel he 
had lived in the region represented. It was 
the story of a little Cajun boy of the back 
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ods country, his manner of speech and 
pr family, his pet racoon, and his daily 


life. It is the story of oil, but also a vivid 
description of a way of life of the swamp and 


bayou people of Louisiana. 


Natives or Outsiders 


The regional writer may be a native son as 
were Will James, Sara Orne Jewett, Laura 
Ingalls Wilder, Mary Austin and Willa 
Cather, or an outsider, like Lois Lenski. There 
are advantages and disadvantages for both. 
The outsider is apt to be more objective and 
receptive. The insider is less likely to make 
mistakes in interpretation of the customs and 
dialect of her people. Marjorie Rawlings 
knows her Florida people from a long living 
there. 

A good regional story shows how a way of 
life is conditioned and influenced by an en- 
vironment. It shows how people live in a 
certain region, why they live as they do, and 
how circumstances have made them live as 
they do. It will emphasize unimportant out- 
ward differences, but it will also emphasize 
the inward universal likenesses in behavior. 

Another service the good regional story 
renders is to help the young reader appreciate 
rather than “tolerate” people unlike himself, 
thus building a foundation for good inter- 
racial relationships. As we know, most preju- 
dice grows in a medium of fear, and most 
fear is the result of ignorance and economic 
insecurity. 

Apropos of this, there was a most interest- 
ing article in a recent educational periodical. 
It told of a senior class which presented to 
the library as their class gift to the school, 
a $175 collection of books about other coun- 
tries of the world, calling the collection “A 
Bookshelf of International Goodwill.’ 

A very interesting experiment is now being 
cattied on in regional textbooks for children 
on a national scale. Under the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs of the State Depart- 
ment and the government of a particular 
Latin American country, Ann Nolan Clark is 
writing a series of primers and readers. We 
remember Ann Clark for her sensitively 
written book for little children about our 
Indians of the Southwest, illustrated by In- 
dians, In My Mother's House. The series of 
teaders for Guatemala is now complete, each 
illustrated by a native rural teacher. The text 
is vivid and lively. Characteristics of the 
people of the particular country and their 
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way of life are emphasized. Ann Clark lives 
in the country and visits with the people for 
some time before writing. She has been dur- 
ing the past year in Quito, Ecuador, prepar- 
ing a series for that country. Her books are 
so interesting and unlike regular readers that 
one could wish she would write a set for the 
children of the United States. 

There is another type of factual regional 
literature for children, such as nature books 
about a particular region. In Louisiana we 
have The Autobiography of an Egret, about 
Louisiana’s wild bird sanctuaries. There are 
also regional booklists which identify books 
about a country or region, such as: Wurz- 
burg’s ‘East, West, North, and South in Chil- 
dren’s Books,”” and Azile Wofford’s “Know 
Your South.” A committee of the children’s 
and young people’s section of Southwestern 
is now at work on a selective bibliography of 
children’s books about the Southwest, which 
will be titled ‘The Southwest in Children’s 
Books.’ A state chairman and committee for 
each of the Southwestern states have com- 
piled state lists. Now the work of compiling 
a composite booklist of these six state lists, 
arranged by state, with author-title and a sub- 
ject index, is under way. 

Regional literature, instead of instilling the 
idea of separateness and nationalism due to 
uniqueness and differences of the various 
parts, should really draw people together by 
revealing the similarities that exist in the 
varied regions in our own country. Thus 
knowing our regional books for children and 
expanding their use should make our young 
people more understanding of human nature 
in general, and thus contribute to our one 
world concept. 


Ss 6 
TO AN AUTHOR CATALOG 


What a graveyard of authors’ names 
Is buried alphabetically! 

From Hans Aanrud to Emile Zola, 
All are leveled to A B C. 


Turn to Sappho and Gertrude Stein, 
Twist your tongue on Dostoievskii, 
Stammer over Sienkiewicz, 
Then relax on Lois Lenski. 


File Karl Marx after John Marquand; 
(What a pair of strange bedfellows!) 
Move back a bit, Edmond Rostand, 
Here’s a newcomer, Billy Rose. 


MARIANNA RIESNER 


Warder Public Library 
Springfield, Ohio 
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N the midst of World War I a dream was 

born in a small northwest Alabama town 
on the bank of the famed Tennessee River. 
The dreamers were a group of civic minded, 
cultured women who believed that the physi- 
cal and industrial growth of their town 
should be accompanied by a mental and cul- 
tural growth. The dream—a public library 
for Sheffield! 

A fine building, well equipped, would be 
wonderful, but there was no public response 
to the pleas of these women. Nothing 
daunted them, however. They managed to 
secure the use of a room in a temporary com- 
munity building in the heart of the business 
district. They begged books, gave silver teas, 
dinners, and used their own means to buy a 
small number of books, mostly current fic- 
tion. Someone agreed to keep the room open 
for a few hours each week for the small 
amount to be received on fines for overdue 
books, and a subscription fee of one dollar 
a year was charged each borrower. A library 
was open. 

Not much of a beginning, was it? But 
wait. After a few years the temporary build- 
ing was torn down. Where now? A small 
room in the Chamber of Commerce building 
was made available, and the few books were 
moved. Years passed and again the books 
were moved, this time to a room in the base- 
ment of the city hall, next to the cell where 
the prisoners were kept. This served for some 
time, then a room on the main floor was 
opened and the city agreed to appropriate the 
munificent sum of fifteen dollars per month 
to pay a librarian. The same group of women 
continued to work faithfully, buying a few 
new books whenever funds were available 
from any source. Few people climbed the 
stairs to seek out the small room, and the 
little band of women had become smaller 
through the years. 

In November 1946 the remaining mem- 
bers of the original group called in twenty 
younger women of Sheffield and explained 
the situation. They said they could not carry 
on any longer and would turn over the books, 
equipment, and management to the new 
group if it would assume the responsibility. 


* Trustee, Sheffield, Alabama, Public Library. 
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From Beans to Books 
By Carolyn Clark * 





The challenge was accepted and a revolutioy 
began. 

The mayor was persuaded to relinquish his 
comfortable, well lighted office, and the cit 
commission agreed to pay the salary of q |j. 
brarian and an additional sum each month 
for books. A library board of five member 
was appointed, and the small membership fee 
abolished. Anyone could use the library pow 
A band of women moved in with mop, 
broom, and dustcloth. Layers of dust te. 
moved revealed that the number of useable 
books remaining was indeed small. More 
were discarded than were kept. High school 
boys moved books and shelves to the new 
room. 

New books, attractive surroundings, and 
an alert, enthusiastic young librarian soon 
brought the number of readers up amazingly 
from about 75 to about 500. y 

The board realized that larger and perma. 
nent quarters must soon be found. The |i- 


brary needed a home. An Open meeting was 


held and the head of the state library depart. 


ment and the head of library service for the 





Cub Scouts move books to new location 


of the Sheffield Public Library. 
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Interior of Sheffield Public Library, looking toward the front 


T.V.A. were invited to attend. After much 
discussion plans were made to form a re- 
gional library with Florence, Lauderdale 
County, Sheffield, and Colbert County as the 
contributing agencies, with aid from the state 
and the T.V.A. 

Many possible locations for new quarters 
were investigated—offers of vacant lots, sec- 
ond floor offices, and even private homes. A 
friend in the real estate business became in- 
terested and discovered that a store building 
was about to be put on the market. The town 
almost split asunder over whether or not it 
was feasible to try to convert this building 
into a library. It was well located, on the 
street level, but oh so ugly! The outside was 
almost painted over with huge soft drink and 
similar signs. It was heated with an inade- 
quate coal heater. One large group con- 
tended that the store was impossible, such a 
library would be a “disgrace to the town” 
and that we should build instead ‘‘a monu- 
ment to the town.”” They fought vigorously 
for their idea. Everyone took sides, and some 
learned for the first time that the town had a 
library at all. Those who had never shown 
any interest waked up. 

The library board, after thoroughly inves- 
tigating the possibilities of the building and 
of faising the necessary funds, decided that 
since the town was not dead, but quite alive 
and growing, a “monument” was not as im- 
portant as a working, practical plan—a li- 
brary that could grow with the town. 
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After weeks of controversy some leading 
men and women formed a group called 
“Friends of the Sheffield Public Library.” 
Businessmen, architects, lawyers, engineers, 
contractors, plumbers, painters, and others 
volunteered their services and talents for a 
minimum fee, or no fee at all. At a public 
meeting it was decided to launch a campaign 
to raise funds to buy and equip the building 
by public subscription. 

The library board and the directors of the 
“Friends” felt justified in their decision for 
a number of reasons. The building was of 
adequate size for some years to come, and 
there was additional space on the back of the 


‘ lot for future expansion. It was located on a 


corner, one block from the main street, within 
one block of the community center, the city 
hall, the leading hotel, and the shopping dis- 
trict, and very near churches and schools. 
Lighting was excellent and would not have 
to be changed. There would be no steps to 
climb as the entrance was on street level. 

After a campaign beset with difficulties and 
dire prophecies, enough money was raised to 
take up the option on the building. As more 
money dribbled in the decorating committee 
was quick to convert it into partitions, paint, 
floor covering, and other necessities. A coat- 
ing of stucco covered the objectionable signs 
and a low picket fence enclosed the space at 
the rear of the building. 


A local painter, after agreeing to do the 
inside painting at cost, or below, became so 
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enthusiastic that he gave valuable advice and 
much of his time, remarking, “I sure can’t 
make any money on this job, so I have to 
have the satisfaction of making it pretty.” 
He did, too. The wall of dingy tan became 


“The checking counter was turned, painted, 
and converted into a charging desk” 


a soft Williamsburg green, the pea green 
shelves that had held groceries were painted 
to blend with the walls and arranged, under 
the direction of the regional librarian, to con- 
form to the best library standards. The cold, 
rough concrete floor was covered with black 
and white asphalt tile. 

Another friend, an expert cabinetmaker, 
seeing the yawning hole left by the removal 
of the old vegetable bin, volunteered to make 
a magazine and newspaper rack to fit that 
space, and did so with outstanding success. 
The checking counter was turned, painted, 
and converted into an adequate charge desk. 
Where the meat counter and refrigerator had 
been a partition was built, making ample 
space for a work room, office, and rest room. 
Cream colored venetian blinds across the 
plate glass front and at the rear windows 
softened the light and blended the color 
scheme to create a restful atmosphere. Many 
who felt they could not contribute money 
gave work instead. Gas heat was installed, 
as well as ventilating fans. 

Each time the committee felt it had reached 
its limit due to lack of funds, gifts of cash, 
fans, and loans and gifts of furniture came 
to the rescue. Civic clubs contributed and in- 
dividuals made memorial gifts in honor of 
loved ones. The treasury, like the widow's 
cruse, never became completely empty. 

The fire department, the Boy Scout execu- 
tives and their groups worked long and faith- 
fully in cleaning, washing windows, and wax- 
ing floors, as well as placing shelves and fur- 
nishings. 
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When the building was ready moving day 
came, and dozens of scouts, cub scouts, and 
little brothers appeared with their red wagons 
and brought the books from the city hall to 
the new building, refreshed at intervals by 
cold drinks contributed by interested Jog 
merchants. 

At last the big night came, June 9, 194g 
City officials, firemen, and policemen joined 
with members of the library board and 
Friends of the Library to welcome the many 
guests who came to look and stayed to admire 
A dream had come true, but a dream that was 
only begun. The shelves that had held beans 
were now filled with books, food for minds 
young and old, a living, vital part of a grow. 
ing community, more valuable and more last- 
ing than a monument of brick and stone. 

Has all this been worth while? Our best 
answer comes from a glance at the use of the 
library in its first two years. 

The Friends of the Library conduct their 
open meetings there, and have presented 
numbers of guest speakers, who have received 
books, read plays, discussed music, art, litera. 
ture, hobbies, and other subjects. These pro- 
grams are open to the public, and are well 
attended. 


The Juvenile Section 


The library cooperates with the public 
schools, and teachers from the lower grades 
bring their pupils, by appointment, to see tt, 
learn its use, meet the librarians, and find 
help and pleasure in making friends with 
books. 

The library sponsors outstanding exhibits 
and displays. Recent exhibits have included 
paintings by noted contemporary artists, and 
displays of textiles from Mexico and Guate 
mala. Others are planned as soon as arrange 
ments can be made for suitable display cases, 
etc. The various civic and literary organiza 
tions of the town are asking and receiving 
assistance in planning programs and gather- 
ing materials for them. 
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Outside, looking in at the Sheffield Public Library 


For the past two years the library has ob- 
served Book Week with appropriate posters, 
displays, and articles in the local papers and 
radio. At the meeting of the Northern Ala- 
bama Area of the Parent-Teacher Association 
displays of books graded for the different age 
groups and helpful books for parents were 
provided. 


Real Progress 


In April 1950 this region was host to the 
annual meeting of the Alabama Library As- 
sociation, and Sheffield Library did its full 
share in providing entertainment and inspira- 
tion to visiting friends and librarians. In fact, 
several librarians and board members asked 
to be allowed to bring their local board mem- 
bers to inspect our library, saying that it was 
the most practical demonstration of what 
could be done without an overwhelming ex- 
penditure they had seen, and that it gave 


them something they felt their communities 
could hope to accomplish. The pleasant 
friendly atmosphere of the library and the 
staff were most often subjects of admiring 
comment. 

The original contributions of the city to 
the support of the library have been increased 
appreciably, and the board feels that the com- 
munity is now so “library conscious” that the 
citizens of Sheffield will see that adequate 
support is continued. 

During the period from November 1, 1949 
to October 31, 1950 a total of 53,280 books 
were checked out of the library, 19,108 juve- 
nile and 34,172 adult. There were 929 new 
registered borrowers during the year, making 
a total of 3,582 now on record. Of these, 
1,150 are juveniles and 2,432 are adults. 

Has it been worth while? The citizens of 
Sheffield think so, and the proof of their be- 
lief is in their continued support. The record 
speaks for itself. 


Same view as above, by night 
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OTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, 

world-famous author of such literary 
and critical masterpieces as Laokoon, Minna 
Von Barnhelm, and that fine drama on racial 
and religious tolerance, Nathan the Wise, 
ranks with Goethe and Schiller as one of the 
outstanding German authors of all time and 
is known to most librarians. But how many 
know that he earned his living from 1770 to 
1781 (the date of his death at the age of 
fifty-two) as a special librarian ? 

Lessing exhibited a love for books and 
libraries from boyhood. Collections of books 
had an intense fascination for him and there 
is the story told in connection with the por- 
trait of him as a child that he himself insisted 
on being painted with a “great pile of books 
about him.”” When he was employed to ar- 
range the library of the owner of a periodical 
for whom he wrote literary material and book 
reviews, he took care to familiarize himself 
with its principal works. While residing in 
Wittenberg, he secured free access to the uni- 
versity library through a friend and after- 
wards said he believed this collection did not 
contain a single book which had not passed 
through his hands. He gratified his passion 
for books by building up a personal library 
of 6,000 volumes which, however, much to 
his bitter disappointment, he was later forced 
to sell. 


First Attem pt f 


Lessing's first effort to secure employment 
as a librarian occurred when friends at- 
tempted to persuade King Frederick to ap- 
point him librarian of the Royal Library. 
This failed because of a petty quarrel between 
Lessing and Voltaire which had made a dis- 
agreeable impression on the king’s mind. 
Despite urgings that Lessing was one of the 
most learned men in Europe and that he 
would seek in vain in other countries for so 
good a librarian, Frederick denounced Ger- 
man scholars as pedants and announced that 
he would find a Frenchman for the position. 

The Duke of Brunswick, fortunately, had 
a higher opinion of his countrymen and en- 


gaged Lessing as his librarian. This library, 





; * Chief of Processing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public 
Library. 
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Lessing, Special Librarian 
By Wilmer H. Baatz * 


the Bibliotheca Augusta, was founded in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in Wolfen. 
biittel, then the capital of the duchy. It was 
deliberately planned and for the literary treas. 
ures collected the duke of that era had raised 
a handsome building opposite the palace 
Leibnitz acted as librarian for some time and 
the library became famous especially for its 
collections of Bibles and manuscripts. 

Lessing received this appointment despite 
his fears that he had made a poor impression 
on the duke by his independent bearing and 
open utterance of opinions. He was not en 
tirely wrong, for he was never quite able to 
get along affably with one who was accus 
tomed to submission and flattery 

During the first week of May 1770 Lessing 
entered upon his duties. His engagement spe 
cified that he was to attend to the mere me 
chanical duties of a librarian just as much or 
as little as he pleased. For these activities he 
was to have two assistants and a manservant 
His main function would be thoroughly to 
investigate the library and bring to light its 
chief treasures. 

There has been some discussion as to Less 
ing’s record as a librarian. If one keeps in 
mind the type of appointment he received 
there cannot be much doubt as to his fulfill: 
ment of the duties. True, Langer, his succes: 
sor, complained that the books were not regu 
larly cataloged, accessioned, or checked out 
particularly to Lessing himself—and he fur 
ther asserted that Lessing lacked orderliness 
and was weak in matters of routine. Possiblj 
Langer had some shortcomings of his own t 
excuse, since his friends made so much of his 
troubles on entering and during his term ot 
office. 

Lessing may have been weak occasionally 
in routine procedures, but he could be strong 
where the general welfare of the libray 
under his charge was concerned. He pro- 
pounded a scheme for clearing duplicates 
from the library at Wolfenbiittel. He sug: 
gested that a catalog of them should be 
printed, and copies of it presented to learned 
authors and booksellers, so the library might 
obtain by exchange an equivalent value in 
works it did not possess. Since the library's 
annual income was only 200 thalers, 120 of 
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which was for accessions, such an exchange 
was excellent indeed. 

When the University of Helmstedt begged 
for free gifts, they were informed of the ex- 
change privileges and also reminded that 
some duplicates were needed for circulation 
purposes. This interest in circulation of ma- 
terials was almost radical at that date. Less- 
ing’s bibliographies in his various works are 
models of exactitude while the titles of the 
many books he reviewed are nearly always 
carefully transcribed in proper catalog 
fashion. 


Lessing's Contribution 


Whether or not Lessing was a satisfactory 
routine librarian, he undoubtedly did thor- 
oughly investigate the library holdings and 
unearthed its very valuable source materials. 
He was constantly expanding the treasures of 
the library by editing “Contributions to His- 
tory and Literature from the Treasures of the 
Wolfenbiittel Library.” He commented upon 
and wrote introductions to many of these 
“Contributions” and the variety of subjects 
he treats with learning and insight is amaz- 
ing. 

Lessing's post, not unlike many today, was 
not an unmixed sinecure. In a letter to his 
father he declared that, ‘The position itself 
is as if it had been made for me; and I have 
so much the less reason to regret that I have 
hitherto declined all other proposals.” Never- 
theless, again not unlike some librarians 
today, he found his salary inadequate. 


His writing for publication was stimulated 
by the need to pay his creditors, for he could 
barely manage to live on the 600 thalers a 
year salary. This money was usually drawn 
considerably in advance and it was in vain 
that he sought to deliver himself from his 
creditors by literary labor. The public read 
his books with pleasure but paid for them 
wretchedly. He had to postpone his marriage 
because his income was insufficient. In des- 
peration he wrote to the duke announcing his 
intention of resigning. The latter thereupon 
raised his salary 200 thalers and offered him 
the use of the house adjoining the library. 
Thus Lessing, at the mature age of forty- 
seven was enabled to marry Eva Konig, aged 
thirty-nine or forty. Her death within two 
years, however, tragically cut short their de- 
ferred happy life together. 

As the years went by, Lessing’s health be- 
came increasingly bad. The lack of stimula- 
tion of a cultured society and the want of 
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encouragement and sympathy of friends in 
this small provincial town preyed upon his 
spirits. He died at the age of fifty-two so 
poor that the duke had to pay his funeral 
expenses. 

This special librarian had accomplished 
much despite being relatively neglected and 
decidedly poor. With the aid of the duke, he 
had successfully fought the censorship of the 
Protestant Estates. He spent his life assailing 
error. He was a born enemy of shallowness, 
pretense, and intolerance; and if an opinion 
were false or injurious, it was not protected 
by being old or popular, or by being sup- 
ported by high authority. He had but one 
question respecting it: is it true? 

He was not only a revolutionary force but 
he incessantly strove to build up. His nega- 
tive conclusions were always accompanied by 
positive results. In regard to art, ~_ and 
the drama, he set forth a body of principles 
which are still the subject of inquiry and 
debate; and in regard to religion, while strip- 
ping off its accidents, he brought into distinct 
light its living essence. 

In no other single man were these two 
tendencies toward revolution and reconstruc- 
tion so harmoniously combined. And they 
were combined in association with an intellect 
of splendid strength and flexibility; an intel- 
lect that worked under the control of the two 
noblest passions of nature—a love of truth 
for its own sake and an undying love of man. 

There is not a manlier character in the 
whole history of librarianship or literature. 
He did not fear battles and was victorious in 
every one in which he participated. Before 
his death he saw what he cared for so deeply 
—a new generation full of buoyancy, genius, 
and hope, addressing itself to the tasks to 
which he had summoned it. 

Granted that Lessing may have been a trifle 
careless about the details of cataloging, acces- 
sioning, and charging systems, we must ad- 
mire his concentration upon the general wel- 
fare of his library, his inspiring character, 
and his still living and influential literary 
works. In these troubled times the life and 
efforts of this wise and good pioneer special 
librarian can well be an inspiration to us all. 
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Song of the Pamphlet 
I was just a little pamphlet all by myself 
So I thought I'd visit the reference shelf. 
I got up there and what did I see? 
Another little pamphlet just like me. 
We decided to get married, 
Now what’ve we got... 
Little pamphlets running about! 
A heck of a spot to be in my space; 
Pamphlets running all over the place! 

—Pam Pamphlet 


qocrs or late the librarian will fall upon 

the old problem of pamphlets, what to 
do with them, how to find them when they 
are needed, and to what extent to discard. 
Much has been written on this subject, but 
the total number of pamphlet problems dim- 
inishes very slowly. 

Not many weeks ago the head librarian 
and two professors opened one of many 
boxes in a newly acquired rare book collec- 
tion and found it full of old magazines and 
pamphlets. No doubt many people in the 
nineteenth century would call this old, ephe- 
meral material. Yet information contained in 
these pamphlets written over a century ago 
can be found only in these leaflets, now 
worthy of a place among the rare gems of 
Negro history. 

Much of the thinking of history has been 
recorded by the cheapest means of public 
distribution. Milton’s Areopagitica and the 
anti-Cromwellian tracts are good examples of 
this. Speaking of the management of the 
British Museum, Thomas Carlyle told the 
Royal Commission in 1848: 

If a man wanted to do a beneficent act to Eng- 
land he ought to print a catalogue of those civil 
war pamphlets; he ought to begin that tomorrow 
and send it away to all parts as soon as it could be 
printed.’ 


As for definition, the word pamphlet has 
received many, each good and adaptable to 
the particular use the writer or lexicographer 
desired of it. Lester Condit states, in his 
A Pamphlet about Pamphlets, “The British 
Museum and the Library of Congress make 
no attempt to count volumes separately from 


2 


pamphlets.” 2 


* Reference Librarian, North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham. 
1 Quarterly Review, CCVIII (1908) p. 505-525. 
2 Condit, Lester, A Pamphlet about Pamphlets. P. 1. 
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The Pamphlet Population 


By A. Scott Powell * 





Just as there are various definitions of the 
word, there are even more schemes for classi. 
fying and organizing a pamphlet collection 
Basic are three fundamental factors worthy 
of a librarian’s consideration: 


The type of readers who will use the collection 
The size of the collection acquired and expected 
The purpose for which the readers desire to yse 


the collection. 


Predestining the Po pulation 


The general library at North Carolina Col- 
lege here in Durham has developed a liberal 
attitude toward the pamphlet population 
which seems to take the lead in reproducing 
its kind all over the place. Pamphlets here 
are given consideration closely equivalent to 
that given books, both in the selection of 
them and in sorting and weeding out undesir- 
able ones. Grouped into one of three specific 
types, pamphlets here find their abode 
among: 

Those of a temporary nature containing infor 
mation of a current interest only, hence predestined 
to meet an early death after a few months. These 
are placed in vertical files where they remain unti 
sentenced to service or death 

Those awaiting decision to determine the per 
manency of their nature; these are placed in the 
vertical files also until the final trial 


a permanent value; these are placed in pamphlet 


boxes. 


Organization by Occupation 


Pamphlets in the reference department ot 
the general library are organized by thirteen 
main subject divisions, called primary sub 
jects: 

bibliographies 

college and university publications 

charts and displays 

economic and human welfare 

education 

history 

international relations 

Negroes 

politics 

race relations 

resource use 

state publications 

United Nations Organization 


Secondly, each primary division is divided 
into major subject divisions. For example 
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amphlets published by the American Coun- 
fi on Education are found in a series of 
boxes within the primary division, EDUCA- 
TION. eke 

Thirdly, each major subject division is di- 
vided into a sub-subject. Bibliographies 
published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation are found within the primary division 
FpucATION, under the major subject divi- 
sion, American Council on Education, and 
within the boxes including all bibliographies 
published by this organization. 


Call Notations 


From the primary subject, the librarian 
arrives at a primary letter abbreviation, re- 
ferred to here as a call notation. From the 
major subject, a second call notation is found 
in the same manner followed by the number 
of the box in the series containing like pam- 
phlets. Call letter notations are easy to assign, 

rovide for freedom in selecting and adapt- 
ing subject headings, and are easy for readers 
to use. 

Two cards are made for each pamphlet or 
seties of pamphlets on a given subject, one 
for the readers’ file with the major class sub- 
ject in primary position, and one for the li- 
brarians’ file with the call notation of the 
primary division in primary position. Typical 
examples of the two cards are: 


Readers’ Card File 


COOPERATIVES 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES, FARMING 


Publications on agricultural coopera- 
tion. Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D.C., 1947. 


Librarians’ Card File 


ECONOMIC AND HUMAN WEL- 
FARE 
COOPERATIVES, BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES, FARMING 
Publications on agricultural co- 
operation. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1947. 


Call slips for pamphlets are filled out in 
the same conventional manner in which slips 
are made for charging books. The librarian 
cn then go directly to the pamphlet box 
which contains the pamphlets for which the 
reader is searching and, in a short time, the 
teader has the exact material desired and sup- 
plementary information on the same subject 
at his finger tips. To ensure more rapid 
Service, a directory to the pamphlet collection 
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was posted for student assistants and librar- 
ians. 


United Nations 


Subject organization for the pamphlet col- 
lection was going along well until the impos- 
ing number of United Nations pamphlets 
was considered. The importance of the 
United Nations makes it unnecessary to list 
reasons for preservation of such material. 
Pamphlets by or about this organization have 
been grouped according to its six major di- 
visions: International Court of Justice, Gen- 
eral Assembly, Economic and Social Council, 
Security Council, Secretariat, and Trusteeship 
Council. Pamphlets published by related or- 
ganizations responsible directly and indirectly 
to these six major divisions are found within 
the organization of these divisions. For ex- 
ample, the Atomic Energy Commission is re- 
sponsible to the Security Council. Pamphlets 
on atomic energy are then located under the 
division, Security Council. In a like manner, 
publications pertaining to and published by 
UNRRA are found within the files assigned 
to materials assembled under Economic and 
Social Council. 

Readers’ Card File 
HUMAN RIGHTS, COMMISSION ON 


Commission on human rights. Division 
of Research, United Nations Organization, 
Lake Success, New York, November 18, 
1947. 


Librarians’ Card File 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
HUMAN RIGHTS, COMMISSION ON 
Commission on human rights. Division 

of Research, United Nations Organization, 

Lake Success, New York, November 18, 

1947. 


Cataloged and ready for service, the army 
of pamphlets are placed in boxes and ar- 
ranged by divisions on the shelves. To assure 
rapid location of materials, the reader is re- 
ferred to the pamphlet catalog where cards 
are filed by subject. This gives him a chance 
to browse and select. 


In a small college library with a limited 
number of reference volumes, pamphlets can 
well supplement the book collection. Sum- 
mer statistics for 1950 at this library indicate 
a representative per cent of questions found 
solution in the pamphlet collection. Popular 
in appeal and preferred by students, pam- 
phlets should not be taken lightly as to re- 
source value to research students and workers. 
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Mechanical Devices Versus the 


Personal Touch 
By Ethel Beeler * 


ECHANICAL devices are replacing the 

labor of human hands in practically 
every field including that of library science. 
This, we have been led to believe, represents 
progress. Undoubtedly the use of the ma- 
chine does increase efficiency and speed in 
most business transactions. However, in a 
profession which clings longest to tradition 
and in some cases (if we may be so blunt) 
to a stuffed shirt attitude, the policy of intro- 
ducing machine service has sometimes been 
regarded askance. Why? 

The process of installation and reorganization is 
expensive. 

Our patrons may miss the “personal touch’’ in- 
volved in hand service now prevalent. 

There is still much room for improvement in 
perfecting most of the mechanical devices intended 
specifically for library service. 

Conceding that there is room for argument 
here let us examine the affirmative point of 
view. 

The initial expense for any improvement 
is apt to be somewhat staggering. Of course, 
no librarian would ever be guilty of spending 
the public's funds for anything he had not 
carefully investigated. But an improvement 
in which we believe, something which works 
for the betterment of service, should actually 
prove less expensive and more efficient in the 
long run. 

Why should our patrons miss the “‘per- 
sonal touch” in their library any more than 
they do in a business office or a department 
store? What constitutes “personal service’’ ? 
Most assuredly it is whatever the girl behind 
the counter or machine makes it. It has been 
my observation that our local salesladies are 
no less courteous and attentive since the in- 
troduction of the chargeaplate. For me, there 
is a feeling of far greater security in the relia- 
bility of a record produced by a machine than 
there is in one written (often illegibly) in 
longhand. Furthermore, machine records of 
any description are more convincing in cases 
of controversy. 

One error eliminated by a good foolproof 
charging machine, for instance, would surely 


* Head, Circulation Department, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Public Library. 
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gain in good will anything which might } 
lost in the personal touch. Frankly, I fail t 
recognize the extreme importance of a huma 
element in such technical routine services , 
the charging of books. Future librarian; 
may even find an infallible robot (of co: 
genial appearance, of course!) entirely satis. 
factory for such chores. It seems to me fur 
more important that we release trained staf 
members who are qualified to give persona 
service where and when it is needed 
patron who finds what he wants in the libran 
will as a matter of course go through the 
mechanics of having the books charged t 
him—and I'll wager that it is immaterial t 
him by what method this is done. He appre 
ciates the smile from the girl behind # 
counter, naturally, but he came into the | 
brary with a specific request in mind. Whe 
really matters to him is the effectiveness wit 
which his request is filled. It is here that ti 
importance of personal contact should } 
stressed. 


Giving Advice Still Personal 


No machine has yet been devised whi 
can act as a reader’s adviser, but machines ar 
available today which will relieve the pre 
sure of work for professional librarians wh 
would like to devote more time to serve at 
advise their patrons. 

It is not my purpose to encourage indi 
criminate buying of all new machines offere 
for library service. But we should be recep 
tive to new ideas and give every contrivat 
at least the consideration of an investigation 
No library—not on its taxpayer's money 
wants to be a guinea pig. Let us not act th 
ostrich, on the other hand, refusing to accept 
the fact that as a business institution we a 
slightly out of joint. Let us acknowledge the! 
in order to be progressive we need to adop 
more businesslike methods. 

Change, they say, is good for anyone's su 
—and morale. We all know from experien 
how even a small improvement within ad 
partment can arouse the interest and enthu 
siasm not only of its own individual workers 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Selection of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
By Martan Herr * 


HE weeks between January 2 and March 
5. 1951, will be strenuous indeed for the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee, not only for 
the chairman, who will be busy receiving 
and tallying ballots from the membership and 
carrying on correspondence with the commit- 
tee members, but for the other twenty-one 
members of the committee, whose reading 
and evaluation of the output of children’s 
books published in 1950 will come to a 
dimax with the mailing of their first ballots, 
and the serious task of the selection of the 
award winners will be officially under way. 
There has been a grave lack of general 
understanding of the mechanics of the selec- 
tion of the awards, and this article is an at- 
tempt to explain how the Newbery and Cal- 
decott medals are awarded. The awards are a 
function of the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion working with a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. The 
committee consists of the five officers of the 
Children’s Library Association (chairman, 
vice-chairman, who is also chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee, secretary, 
treasurer, and past chairman) ; the five mem- 
bets of the Book Evaluation Committee; the 
chairman of the Publisher's Liaison, Interna- 
tional, Membership, and Publicity Commit- 
tees; three members at large, who are nomi- 
nated from the floor at the business meeting 
of the Children’s Library Association at the 
American Library Association convention; 
and five members representing the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


Working by Mail 


These twenty-two children’s and school li- 
brarians are in widely scattered sections and, 
since it is not possible for them to meet, their 
work must be done by correspondence — a 
cumbersome method but as democratic a pro- 
cedure as it has been possible to devise, for 
the committee represents a cross section of 
the profession. 

The terms of the awards are as follows: 

The Newbery Medal is awarded to the au- 
thor of the most distinguished contribution 


* Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Committee, Library As- 
“elation of Portland, Oregon. 
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to American literature for children, written 
during the year just elapsed by an author who 
is a citizen or resident of the United States. 
There are no limitations as to the character 
of the book except that it be original work, 
or if traditional in origin, new to children’s 
literature and the result of individual re- 
search, the retelling and reinterpretation 
being the writer's own. The unanimous vote 
of the Newbery Committee is necessary if the 
work of a previous recipient of the medal is 
to be considered. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the 
most distinguished American picture book 
for children chosen from those first published 
in the United States during the previous year. 
The artist must be a citizen or resident of the 
United States. Only by a unanimous vote of 
the judges can the medal be awarded twice 
to the same person. The award can be given 
to two artists who work together. The book 
must be “the creation of an artist, the product 
of his initiative and imagination.” The text 
need not be written by the artist but should 
be worthy of the book. Distinction should be 
made between a “picture book” and an “il- 
lustrated book.’ The story should not be as 
important as the pictures. There are no limi- 
tations on the character of the illustrations 
nor on the age level of the book, but most 
picture books are intended for younger chil- 
dren. 

On January 2, the first ballot of the com- 
mittee will be in the hands of the chairman. 
A tabulation of the nominations will be made 
and unless the first vote is decisive, which is 
extremely unlikely, it will be sent to the mem- 
bers with a request for a second ballot in 
early February. 

Meanwhile the members of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People 
will have received a form for their voting in 
the December issue of Top of the News. 
Their ballots, due January 20, will be tabu- 
lated and a report sent to the committee mem- 
bers. While the membership votes carry no 
official weight, they are carefully considered 
by the committee before the final vote is 
made. 
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At this juncture, time is of the essence, for 
if an agreement is not reached on the sec- 
ond ballot, correspondence will have to travel 
fast between Portland, Oregon, and all parts 
of the United States plus Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada. 

Here, the point system of counting comes 
into play. Each book which receives a vote 
as a first choice is credited with four points, 
a second choice receives three points and a 
third choice two points. If, on the first ballot, 
any book receives twelve first votes, that book 
is a winner. Forty-eight points makes a book 
a winner providing it has a twelve-point lead 
over the next in line. 

The award is made on the first Monday in 
March in New York from the office of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, donor of the medals. All 
releases are held until that date with the ex- 
ception of the notification of the recipients 
(who are urged to secrecy), Mildred Batch- 
elder at American Library Association head- 
quarters, and the editor of Top of the News. 

Libraries in and around New York will 
probably experience no difficulty in receiving 
the announcement of the award, but even 
though the news goes out over Associated 
Press and United Press, newspapers in many 
cities will carry no notification. Librarians 
are urged to request their local papers to 
watch for AP and UP releases. Local pub- 
licity, in order to be effective, must be timely, 
but if the newspapers fail you, Publisher's 
Weekly, Top of the News, Library Journal, 
and Wilson Library Bulletin should be avail- 
able within a week or two, and displays and 
activities and publicity in the local news- 
papers can be planned without too much of 
a time lag. 


Many Considerations 


The system of selection is not perfect, and 
probably cannot ever be completely satisfac- 
tory, considering all the elements involved. 
A general membership vote for the final win- 
ners would be unwieldy and would have too 
many possibilities of being weighted. A 
small select committee could not possibly be 
representative of the entire membership and 
would be fraught with pitfalls. It must be 
remembered that on the committee of twenty- 
two members there are the elected officers of 
the Children’s Library Association, and chil- 
dren’s and school librarians who represent 
not only supervisors and administrators, who 
might tend to be academic, but librarians who 
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are actually working ‘‘on the floor” of school 
and branch libraries in Boston, Cincinngs 
Gary, Knoxville, Chicago, Cleveland, Dalljs 
Everett, and Vancouver. The Cross-sectional 
vote obtained in this way, cumbersome as the 
method may be, is of inestimable value in th, 
selection of the “most distinguished contrily 
tion.” The committee welcomes correspond 
ence and suggestions. 


a8 
MECHANICAL DEVICES 


(Continued from page 
but of the library as a whole—and of } 
patrons. Seldom does this fail to be reflect. 
in the service rendered. 

Who wants to be different anyway, oy 
dated (and often begrimed) by the tools of 
yesteryear? If the rest of humanity is heade 
for mechanization and we librarians fail ; 
follow suit, the question is — will we } 
human ? 
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a6 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 396) 
guessed it! They had found the book and wer 
to the world. When I explained that I was retur 
ing it and why, they were loud in their dissent 
“Why, Mrs. McGuire, there is lots of good 
formation here that we can use. Never mind t 
pictures! None of us will try to look 
Later a sophomore came in and they lost no 
introducing the book to her. She agreed with the 
of course. Then another faculty member joined v 
—also a bachelor, who had been particularly + 
ble on the appearance of some of our girls. H 
was emphatic in his opinion that the book shou 
be exchanged. This continued throug 
Without fail, girls who came to examine the nev 
books, pounced on the book in question. “Here is 
book I need to read!” “Perhaps I can find a ner 
way to do my hair.’’ “Which shape is my fa 
“Oh, don't send this book back!" 
spontaneous reactions. 

Well, fellow librarians, what would you ha 
done? Probably exactly what I did—tear up t 
letter and prepare the book for circulation as quick 
as possible. It really didn’t present too serious 
problem. The illustrations to which we object 
are available in any movie magazine and obvious 
it was the text that held the real appeal. As 
matter of fact, I shall always cherish the book 
because it was a contact point with several student 
I had been unable to reach previously. I liked th 
spontaneous discussion it aroused and the spirite 
comment that involved students, faculty, and li 
brarian. Very soon I shall place this book a 
several others about personal problems of both 
girls and boys on a little shelf down in the browsing 
corner. Here students can examine them when the 
drop down to rest, and will find that there a 
many apects of their personal needs on which t 
library can offer guidance. 
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Have You Read “The Three 
Little Pigs” Lately? 


By Doris Humphrey Beik * 


WAS tempted to make a study of the dif- 
I ferent versions of the fairy story, Cinder- 
ella, but was taken aback considerably when 
| discovered that it had already been done by 
Laura F. Kready in 1916 in her book, A 
Study of Fairy Tales, and that she had found 
that there are three hundred and forty-five 
variants of the ‘‘Cinderella’”’ tale. The two 
most common forms are Perrault’s and 
Grimm’s. All of which is by way of preface 
to a discussion of The Three Little Pigs. I 
was amused by the three versions which have 
recently come into my home. 

The Three Little Pigs which I grew up 
with distinguished the pigs by no means save 
“the first little pig,” “the second little pig,” 
and “the third little pig.” They set out to 
seek their fortunes, whereupon the first two 
were speedily dispatched by the wolf after 
having built their respective houses of straw 
and twigs. The third built his house of brick, 
outwitted the wolf in the apple orchard, in 
the turnip field, and at the fair, and finally 
triumphed in a magnificent fashion by trap- 
ping the wolf in the pot of boiling water and 
eating him for his supper. 

To me, then, that is the original version, 
because I grew up with it. However, the old 
battered copy which arrived in a box of books 
cleaned out of an attic has its charms too. In 
this one the three pigs have names. 

Once upon a time, when pigs could talk and no 
one had ever heard of bacon, there lived an old 


piggy mother with her three little sons, Spotty, 
Curly-Tail, and Little Runt. 


But one sad year the acorn crop failed, the 
book goes on, and poor Mrs. Piggy-Wiggy 
often had hard work to make both ends meet. 
The story then follows the same pattern as 
the other book, except that the little pigs try 
to reason with the wolf (‘Don’t do that! 
You are spoiling my beautiful house!’”’) and 
the editor, rather condescendingly it seems 
to me, offers explanations to the reader, as 
when he says that “the house was very pretty 
to look at, but being built of nothing but 
staw, the wind could blow it away, but 
Carly-Tail never thought of that.” 


* Circulation Department, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
College. P ’ ’ sy , 
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These two books have none of the over- 
whelmingly dramatic qualities of the third 
of my examples, Walt Disney’s Three Little 
Pigs. Here one has only the thread of the 
traditional story, so dressed up and flamboy- 
ant are text and illustrations. My copy hap- 
pens to be written in French, and so I don’t 
know whether the names given to the three 
pigs are translated. Anyway they are Nouf- 
nouf, Nifnif, and Nafnaf—a far cry from 
Spotty, Curly-Tail, and Little Runt. 

Nifnif and Noufnouf are gay little fel- 
lows, one with a flute and the other with a 
violin. Noufnouf spares himself useless 
trouble on all occasions, limiting himself to 
what is absolutely essential; hence the house 
of straw. Nifnif is a dreamy, metaphysical 
sort of pig, who does not like work, especially 
manual work. He builds a cage-like house, 
solid, but light. These two, Noufnouf and 
Nifnif, are stupefied at the sight of their 
brother Nafnaf, trowel in hand, putting up 
his house of bricks. They make fun of him, 
crying disdainfully: 

Ah! mon vieux, qu’est-ce que tu construis 1a? 
Une maison a l’usage de petits cochons comme toi 
et nous, ou une forteresse pour soutenir un siége? 

It is at this point in the story that the 
catchy tune we all know is introduced: 
“Who's afraid of the big bad wolf?” and 
the pigs sing it many times in the book. 

Noufnouf and Nifnif are not eaten by the 
wolf, but escape to their brother Nafnaf’s 
house, where they seek refuge under the bed. 
The wolf here makes use of quite different 
ruses to trap the pigs. He clothes himself in 
the skin of a sheep, and pleads at the door to 
be let in. When this fails, he disguises him- 
self as a traveling salesman with a pack of 
brushes, but the little pigs are not deceived. 
Finally the wolf climbs to the roof, falls into 
the pot of boiling water, and — notice this 
variant — leaps back up the chimney again 
and bounds howling down the road, never to 
be seen again by the three little pigs. 

There is no moral to my story. But it is 
fun to see what changes occur in something 
we thought of as being the on/y story, and to 
enjoy the variations, even though privately 
we think owr original story was the best. 
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VEN formal education breeds tolerance 
and liberality, despite the deficiencies of 
our educational system. The horizons of in- 
formal education are infinite, and so, in direct 
proportion are the possibilities for an intelli- 
gent human being’s intellectual growth. Prac- 
tically any public library where a censor has 
not been at work contains more ideas than 
any school curriculum. It is the librarian’s job 
to give access to these ideas. 

The most elementary way in which this is 
done is through the reader’s advisory service 
which can emanate from a formally set up 
department or from an informal chat with a 
patron while charging out his books. In 
either situation the librarian’s expectations of 
accomplishment may be justified, I think, by 
the findings of Thorndike and Mearns. 

Thorndike has shown that the ability to 
learn increases from early childhood to about 
age twenty-five and decreases gradually and 
slowly thereafter, about one per cent per year. 
The interests most needed to support adult 
learning show no decrease, however. In them 
there is no steady, unavoidable decline such 
as is found for the ability to learn. Great in- 
terest can counteract to some degree loss in 
learning ability, and it is part of the reader's 
adviser’s job to encourage and to sustain the 
initial interest. Assuming this interest on the 
part of an applicant, the reader's adviser is 
faced with a more exciting and individual 
problem than are most teachers, for the 
knowledge-seeking adult brings to his search 
in addition to his native intelligence (this to 
be gauged at the interview) a unique back- 
ground of experience which must be taken 
into account when presc ribing any course of 
reading. 

The reader's adviser is, of course, con- 
cerned with the motives for self-education as 
well as with the ability to achieve it. These 
motives, with the learning being only a means 
to an end may be—according to Thorndike 
vocational advancement, increased earnings, 
opportunities for social activity, prestige, and 
the restoration and maintenance of one’s 
good opinion of himself. There are psycho- 
neurotic motives as well, which should be 


* Young People’s Librarian, Oakland, California, Pub 
lic Library. 
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A Philosophy of Reader's Advisership 


By Leonore 


Feinstein * 


recognized by the trained adviser as pg 
within her province of ministration 
Granting the validity of Thorndike’s 
sumed motives for self-education, I am, hoy 
ever, inclined to agree with Hughes Mearns 
that not only is book learning not an end j; 
itself, but that the pecuniary or social rewards 
derived from it are not worth the effort ey. 
cept as they are accompanied by a sensuoys 
enjoyment of iife itself. To this end it be. 
hooves the adviser to counsel as close coordi. 
nation as possible between the reading course 
and practical projects in exercise of it 
Since the ability to learn diminishes only 
slightly with the passage of time, the adviser 
who has an orthodox attitude toward educa. 
tion need not be overly concerned with her 
client's age. If, however, she is a proponent 
of the Mearns type of creative education, age 
may be an important factor, in that years 
conforming to the mores of his society n 
have dulled both the student's faculty 
original thinking and his ability to perceive 
and accept startling truths to which he has 
previously been unreceptive. The conve 
tional counselor would maneuver within t 
framework of existing specific problems t 
achieve her client’s immediate aims, whereas 
the Mearns disciple would, in add 
give her client a personal yardstick that woul 
make most problems seem small in propor 
tion to a culture which is possible of achieve 
ment without a formal education 
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TRIBUTE 
To Dilla W. MacBean 
Hers to inspire: to light the way before 
To bring together boys and girls and books 
And in this fusion, consummate I f 


Than just the task at first she un 
She shared her dreams, and we 





the spark 
Went forth to kindle love of books in youth 
To bring her zeal to them, so they'd embark 


On seas of beauty, fantasy, and truth 

A decade past of radio has known 

Her magic fervor for the work she does 

For youngsters brought before the microph 

Are glowing tribute to the cause she loves 
All ages bring forth leaders, and we fe 


AGNES CLARE GROGAN, Teacher Librarias 
Bennett S« how i, Chicag 
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TALKING SHOP 


INETEEN FIFTY-ONE launches us upon the 

second half of the twentieth century. There 
is nothing about foday that appears very different 
from the fifty years of todays that have just ended, 
and we are remind led of the saying, ‘Today is the 
tomorrow you worried about yesterday.” 

Yet there is a feeling of embarkation about this 
present moment of history that is as real as it is dif- 
fcult to describe. It is something like every new 
yeat—Dut much more momentous, almost exciting, 
perhaps because it trafhics in half centuries rather 
than in mere twelvemonths. Here—nou past, 
present, and future meet, each losing its identity in 
the fusion of experience, effort, and expectation. 

The past took on more dramatic emphasis for us 
on a recent vacation in Mexico. We had been cau- 
tioned to set aside any preconceived notions and to 
take the country, its ways, and its people as we 
found them. This seems an auspicious state of mind 
for any traveler anywhere, but we were particularly 
grateful for so objective an approach to Mexico, fas- 
cinating land of extreme contrasts, where past, pres- 
ent, and future not only blend but seem to be lived 
currently, side by side 


This is most frequently brought to mind in the 
numerous cathedrals and churches. The visitor, 
viewing solid gold leaf, sterling silver, and onyx 
which have withstood the ravages of the centuries, 
cannot help but be surprised at the variety of influ- 
ence and tradition revealed in the architecture and 
carvings, and disconcerted by the barefoot poverty 
f the people, constantly coming and going amid 
the crumbling splendors of the past. 

The most exquisite, detailed silver workmanship 
is displayed on the same counters as simple, almost 
crude pieces—both typical and both effective. The 
same thing is true of weaving and needlework. The 
extremes also are evident in all types of handwork: 
ancient Mayan and Aztec decorations are just as fre- 
quent as streamlined modern designs—something 
tor every taste. : ; 

,_ Mexico's famous ‘‘each-one-teach-one” campaign 

as done wonders to decrease illiteracy, yet every 
few blocks in the curb markets is a man with a type- 
wnter-—to send messages for those who have not 
yet mastered the art of the pen. On another street 
in Mexico City is the first printing press brought to 
America, in 1539—more than a century before 
Stephen Daye established at Cambridge the first 
press in the United States. 

Naturally we visited libraries. Here, even more 
than in any other part of our sightseeing, an objec- 
tive mood was urgent. We get to taking the ways 
' Our Own country so much for granted, that we 
Want to superimpose them wherever we go. But the 
differences are not merely in methods; they are also 
in philosophy and purpose. If we are startled to dis- 
cover books shelved by accession number and size 
in the national library, or shocked to find locked 
shelves and the Bobbsey Twins in a university |i- 
trary, it is first of all because our philosophy and 
purpose of librarianship are so different from that 
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of our neighbors south of the border. We uncon- 
sciously apply our own pattern—and it doesn’t fit 
our neighbor's cloth 

We in the United States are used to the idea that 
libraries are a sort of “people's university” for all 
the people, that they abound in reference tools and 
indexes and staff members trained to help us find 
the answers to our questions, that we can take arm- 
loads of books to read at home. 

In Mexico, on the other hand, the pattern is en- 
tirely different. Scholars buy their own books, as- 
sembling personal libraries that grow to sizable pro- 
portions, featuring the subjects of their choice, and 
not infrequently including rare books and objets 
d'art. These libraries are private, and not open to 
outsiders except on personal invitation of the 
owners. 

The rank and file, who could not afford to buy 
their own books, may use the national libraries, of 
course. But there are difficulties, for there are no 
periodical indexes, such as the Readers’ Guide, and 
books do not circulate. The reference student must 
know where to look, if he would find material, and 
the literate citizen must sit in the library, if he 
would read library books. This is true even in the 
Biblioteca de Mexico, although there the assistant 
librarian, Maria Teresa Chavez, once a student at 
Pratt Institute Library School, has introduced some 
library science methods, including the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification—a welcome change to our sight- 
seeing ey es! 

There are two libraries in Mexico City which are 
much like our own, and which are providing ex- 
amples of library service as we know it. One is the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, set up several years 
ago for the United States State Department by Dr. 
Harry M. Lydenberg, and where for the past few 
years New Englander Eva Anttonen has, through 
the children’s department, been opening a new 
world to the younger generation of Mexico, as re- 
lated with such warmth in her article, “Children 
and Books—A Happy Fusion,” in the October 1948 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Then there is Mexico City 
College, whose librarian, Louisianan Alice M. Du- 
gas, is practically a one-woman ambassador for 
American librarianship. She commissions us: 
“Don't ever let any librarian visit Mexico without 
coming to see us.” We'll gladly pass along that 
suggestion, for she'll show you the sights—and the 
libraries—and though she claims they gain from 
having visitors come, no library visitor ‘could fail to 
be stirred by what he sees—and fails to see—in 
connection with his profession in Mexico. 

Both these libraries offer reference service—in- 
cluding the requisite tools and trained staff; both 
circulate books freely, providing the proof of the 
pudding that we have been praising. We hope that 
Mexico will like the “sample” and incorporate 
some, at least, of our library ways with its time- 
honored tradition and history, to provide a fuller 
life for its people through the libraries of its fas- 
cinating land. 
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RE you the grasshopper or the ant? If the 

latter, you have already sent us a description 
in five hundred words or less, with a photograph 
if possible, of your most outstanding publicity 
project for 1950. This is for our Public Relations 
Number in March, copy for which is really past 
due. Grasshoppers, on the other hand, had better 
turn over a new leaf quickly and send your descrip- 
tion today, or tomorrow at the latest! The address 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin is 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 


“Publications of the Pan American Union in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese and French,” contains 
publications issued or sponsored by the Organiza- 
tion of American States as of June 30, 1950, which 
are of interest to the general public. For further 
information write the Publications and Promotion 
Section, Pan American Union, 10th Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Helping Youth Choose Careers, a “Better Liv- 
ing” booklet, and Where Are Your Manners? a 
“Life Adjustment’’ booklet, both illustrated with 
humorous drawings and exceedingly readable, are 
available from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. Each costs 40 
cents for single copies, less in quantity. 


HE CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS 


Are you sure it was like that when it came in? 
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United States Atlases: 
County, City and Regional Atlases in the Lib 
of Congress, a descriptive bibliography of 34 
items, is available at $2.25 from the Superintenden; 
of Documents, United States Printing Office, Was) 
ington 25, D.C. From the same source Fifteen; 
Century Books in the Li ‘brary of Congress, a Cher} 
List, is 45 cents a copy; ‘Survival aie Atom 
Attack” is 10 cents, with a 25 per cent discount o 
orders of over 100; and “Abraham Lincoln's Gettys 
burg Address, the First and Second Drafts Now ig 
the Library of Congress,”” composed of notes ap 
reproductions approximately half size, is availabj 
for 5 cents. 


a List of National, Sta 


tw Ls 
“Good Schools Don’t Just Happen,” prepared } 
the United States Office of Education in cooperati 
with Science Research Associates, may be obtaine 
at cost from Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. A hundred o 
more copies are 5!/; cents each, less than 100 ar 
10 cents each. 
= oe le 

From one to three copies of 
(Young people only)'’—a current annotate 
age reading list—are available free from the Queen 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevar 
Jamaica, New York. 

Ve ee oe 

The Catholic Library Association, P.O. Box 2° 
Kingsbridge Station, New York 63, has materia 
for the celebration of Catholic Book Week, Febru 
ary 18-24. 

Publications of the Department 
1950, a semiannual list cumulative from Januan 
1, 1948, may be obtained free by libraries on rt 
quest to the Division of Publications, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C 

Copies of ‘Classification Scheme of the Lamee: 
Library’ can be obtained for 50 cents from t 
Lamont Library, Harvard College, Cambridge 38 
Massachusetts. 


f State July 


“Using Current Materials” (to foster discussio 
of current affairs by youth) is available free fron 
the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Oo BS & 

The Duke University Library last fall becam 
fourteenth in the nation to reach the one-millio 
volume mark. Published by Johann Rudolph Ochs 
a Swiss engraver in 1711, their millionth volumes 
a rare one, one of three now in this country. Its 
described as an “American Guide, or Short ai 
True Description of the English Provinces in Nort 
America, particularly of Carolina.” Six of the thi 
teen other leading universities are in the East, fi 
in the Middle West, two in the Far West; Duke 
the only one in the South. 
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Free on request from the Library of Congress 
information Office, Washington 25, D. C., are: 
Caalog of Talking Books for the Blind, Supple- 
ment No. 1, 1948-1950; “The Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation Autograph Music Scores’; 
“A Bibliography of Writings by the Speakers Par- 
ticipating in the Conference on The Relation of 
Environment to Work, November 6-10, 1950”; and 
“Photoduplication Service.” 

we 


oe Bb 

“What Do You Do When a Machine Is Worn 
Out?” a four-page folder, is available from V. W. 
Palen, Bureau of Public Information, New York 
University College of Engineering, New York 53, 
for 10 cents. 

eo & BH 

For information about the celebration of its forty- 
frst anniversary March 11 to 17, write Camp Fire 
Girls, 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 

eo B&B BH 

“Proposed Record Collection for a Medium 
Sized Library,” a record bibliography, is available 
for 10 cents from the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

For materials on social hygiene, including sugges- 
tions for the observance of National Social Hygiene 
Day, February 7, write the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

This year Brotherhood Week will be celebrated 
February 18 to 25. For information and materials 
write the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

eo Be BH 

Your Ticket to Popularity, Good Manners, an 
illustrated booklet for teen agers, is available at 
10 cents a copy from the Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, or the Boy Scouts, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 


Single copies of “A Time Study of the Urbana 
Free Library” and ‘Unpublished Research Reports: 
A Problem in Bibliographical Control,’ Numbers 
16 and 17, respectively, of the University of Illinois 
Library School ‘Occasional Papers,” are available 
free to librarians. Write Herbert Goldhor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


eo B&B BH 

A 35”-square graphic outline of the history of 
chemistry from its pre-Christian origins to the pres- 
ent time, is available free from the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis 7, Missouri. 

eo Bb BH 

A complete set of seventeenth century Shake- 
speare folios and a first edition of Shakespeare's 
poems have been given to the University of Illinois 
library by Ernest Ingold of San Francisco, a gradu- 
ate of Illinois in 1909. Most famous of the items 
is the First Folio of Shakespeare, dated 1623, of 
which only five or six hundred copies are supposed 
to have been printed, and 212 are now known to 
exist, seventeen in American libraries. Mr. Ingold 
is himself an author of two books, Tales of a 
Peddler and The House in Mallorca. 

Copies of the catalog of the Francis Thompson 
Collection in the Harris Reference Library are 
available at 1/114d (including postage) from the 
Harris Public Libraries, Preston, England. 

Books discussed on the “Carnival of Books” 
radio program will be: 

January 6, Tomas and the Red Headed Angel, 
by Marion Garthwaite 

January 13, Colt by Destiny, by Alida Malkus 

January 20, Sun in the Morning, by Elizabeth 
Cadell 

January 27, Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl (com- 
ing from Oslo, Norway). 


For the county fair, the Jefferson County elementary and high schools in Monticello, Florida, 
set up a model library. Black and white drawings appropriate to the Dewey decimal classifi- 
cations were displayed across the back. Below each drawing were a few books of each classi- 
fication, alternating with figurines, colorful flower arrangements, and character dolls stepping 
out of books. Above the drawings, HALF OF KNOWLEDGE IS KNOWING WHERE TO FIND IT, 
spelled in letters cut from wood and painted green, ran across the wall close to the ceiling. 
Bulletin boards formed the sides of the library—one was adapted from the official 1946 


Book Week poster, “Books are Bridges’; 


the other was adapted from the “Hitch Your 


Wagon to a Star’ idea in the April 1949 Wilson Library Bulletin. Near the “easy books,” 

dolls dressed as school children read small books under the supervision of a mannequin stu- 

dent assistant. Other mannequins served as a librarian, a student checking out a book, and 
a student consulting the card catalog. 
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Display for the Month 


COOPERATIVE EXHIBIT 
In collaboration with the Cox Theatre, the Public Library of Cincinnat: 
pictures and dolls promoting Giraudoux’s Madwoman of Chaillot while it + 
at the Cox. The figures, made of cornbusks, tobacco leaves, and peanut 
the library by the play's agent. 


To call attention to its recently acquired long 
playing records, the music department of the Ohio 
-County Public Library, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
combined Mitten letters painted a light green with 


records in all three speeds. R 
from one to another, and the discs were fas 
the cork bulletin board by thumbtac] 
labels. Unbreakable records were sel 
albums were used so titles would 
clearly. 
so 8 

At the top of a large sheet of 
print READING CHART. From 
terns trace on colored paper 
child in a certain grade. Cut 
five pieces, place them in an en | 
child’s name on the outside together with an anim 
traced from the samé pattern. As the child finish 
a book he places one piece of the animal on th 
chart. Fast reading groups could read three book 


= OUR GREAT ME 
ess 


TIMELY TIPs 
The San Diego, California, City Schools Library used this calendar to draw atten 
books about famous persons whose birthdays come in Januar) 
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“HERE ARE SOME LONG ONES” 
Drawn largely with brown eyebrow pencil and thumbtacked to a background of green book- 
binding material, a dachshund sells the idea of books long enough to match long winter 
evenings to pupils who come to the high school library in Artesia, New Mexico. 
So 6B 
for each piece. Names of books may be put on a 
fence made of white strips of paper placed at the 
bottom of the chart. Or they may be put on the 
envelopes. 

This type of chart is described by the Sedalia, 
Missouri, Public Library, which also suggests a 
chart made of small wooden shoes to be filled with 
1g was run tulips as the children read, and with a windmill 
fastened t in the center to add a Holland atmosphere. Tulips 
nd gummed are very colorful on a black background, and this 
ed and their chart works well with fifth and sixth grades, who 

W Up more can make the tulips in art. 





k cardboard 

r other pat 

al for each 

nimals int 

and put the 4 

h pa oe Fl The worids.u stu. 
aild finishes - . : 
mal on the hi : 7 x 10 feet, on either side of the lobby in the main 
three books of entrance to the college library. 

The color scheme for “Music and Art’’ was blue, 
white, and black. The background was made of 
light blue construction paper, the treble notes, 
palette, pen, pencil, and brush were of white poster 
board. Black construction paper formed the shadow 
lines; white Nu-Curve paper, the columns. 

Displays in the library of the Appalachian State “All the world’s a stage. . . .” said the green, 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, during ivory, and maroon display for dramatics. Materials 
the summer session, presented a different theme used were wallpaper and rayon drapery for the 
each week in two built-in specially lighted cases background and striped wallpaper for the scroll. 
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MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
A student in the Washington Junior High School, Jamestown, New York, drew a horse 
which a cadet librarian arranged in this book jacket display for the school’s library. The 
horse is black on a red background, the sleigh, red on black. 
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Spreading Our Concerts 


HE Fort Benning library system has put into 

use a wire recorder to cover its Tuesday eve- 
ning record concerts and distribute records of them 
to its branch libraries to be played on a later date. 
A day in advance of the scheduled concert the pro- 
gram of records is recorded by one of the librarians 
so it is ready to play with a minimum of inter- 
ruptions for the listener and with a maximum of 
freedom for the librarian on duty in the library the 
night of the concert. 

No attempt has been made to add commentaries 
to the recording, but if the audience were truly 
musical, an announcer could intersperse a few 
music notes read from the inside of the cover of 
the record album just prior to playing any particu- 
lar selection. 

The machine is equipped with two spools which 
allow the playing of two one-hour reels of wire by 
changing both the reel and the wind-up spool. 
Thus the concert continues with but a minute's 
interruption. At its conclusion the two reels are 
rewound, to be ready for shipment to the branch 
libraries for future concerts. 

Upon completion of a concert's rotation of the 
post, there being no further use for the original 
transcription, the wire is reused to record subse- 
quent concerts, directly over the previous recording. 

The weekly concerts at the library have proved 
very popular with the soldiers. Many who were not 
readers have been attracted to the library because 
of the music and have become regular borrowers of 
books. We believe many soldiers have learned to 
love good music through these hours of classical 
and semi-classical selections. 

FRANCES C. Dozier, Librarian 
Post Library 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


Our Biographical Notebook 


NE of the major problems in the high school 

library is finding biographical sketches. Prac- 
tically every English teacher requires a short sketch 
of the author with each report on a book, short 
story, or essay. This has presented a problem to 
many other librarians, and it certainly did to me 
when I came to Leverett’s Chapel High School in 
September 1947. 

Leverett’s Chapel is exceptionally well equipped 
with Current Biography, practically every reference 
biography book on the market, and most of the 
magazines recommended for high schools, along 
with the Abridged Readers’ Guide. Yet there were 
many people for whom no biographical sketch was 
available. One of my former library service teachers 
suggested I make a biographical notebook, and 
carrying out her suggestion has produced a tool 
other libraries may find helpful. 

Fortunately a large supply of book jackets was 
on hand. Student assistants and I clipped the bio- 
graphical sketches from these and pasted each on a 
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separate sheet of heavy notebook paper. Arranges 
alphabetically by last name these were put into 
ordinary looseleaf notebook. The “biographic, 
notebook” now consists of ten such notebooks, the 
first containing A-C, the second D-F, etc, 

Many books in the library did not have jackets 
so I have obtained biographical sketches from pub 
lic libraries, the University of Texas, discarde 
magazines, and daily papers. Those which wer 
borrowed were typed on the same heavy notebook 
paper, and the original was returned 

The notebook is very fragile and would soon be 
in shreds if it were opened each time a biography js 
called for; so an index was made. Since this refer 
to other biographies as well as those in the note 
book, I call this the biographical index 

The collective biographies in our library are not 
analyzed in the card catalog; so these were include 
in the biographical index along with a few biog 
raphies which are too large for the notebook an 
are kept in the vertical file. 

A typical card giving a reference to the notebook 
vertical file, and a collective biography is show 
below. 

ADDAMS, JANE 

Biographical Notebook 

v. f. under biography 

920-S36f 50 great Americans. P. 330 

920-S36w Living biographies of 

women. P. 261 

ROSALYN Faw, Librarian — 
Leverett’s Ch ap el High dD 
Overton, Texa 


They Learned the Flower Books 
LITTLE before the first breath of spring was 


evident outside our library windows, th 
books and pictures on flowers, birds, and_ nature 
were taken from the shelves and vertical files for 
display on a large table and on the bulletin boaré 
However, few students looked at them or checkec 
them out. So we decided to use the five dollars i 
the book fine fund for a more vital display. _ 

From the tin shop we ordered a waterproot tit 
box 30” x 18” x 5”, which cost $3.20 and could be 
ready the next day. The tinsmith said it woul 
need to be painted on the inside. This would dela 
plans a bit. But when we went for the box the 
man had already paitted it. 

One janitor, who has long shown an interest 10 
flowers, filled the box with rich dirt, fixed a board 
an inch thick under it, with two other strips at ¢act 
end, and metal tips under these strips. 

A visit was made to the florist and a request 
made for flower slips. Going from one end of the 
long aisles of flowers to the other, the florist accu 
mulated ten small plants which he presented to out 
library. He even gave us sticks to label them 

As soon as they were in the box the first libray 
assistants who came in were asked to place all the 
flower books together and by study of them 
decide what were the common names, the Latin 
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he common names, the family names, 
~ eee names for the family names. The 
assistants looked wide eyed. That period the biol- 
ogy teacher was keeping study hall in the library 
and found out what they were doing. She said, ‘Do 
you know you have assigned those people an almost 
impossible task ?”’ . 

I answered, “Yes.” 

She referred to the fact they had to identify the 
fowers for the most part from the leaves as only 
three were in bloom. But I explained that the main 
object was not that the students identify the flowers, 
but that they become familiar with the books in our 
library relating to flowers. 

That very day one girl by hard work learned all 
the names of three plants. She asked her neighbor 
that night and learned a few more. 

Next day a freshman boy made four identifica- 
tions. The group was told of this and also of the 
remark of the biology teacher. This was the only 
incentive needed to arouse interest enough to cause 
twelve assistants to find forty-four names in the 
next few days. 

So at least those twelve grew familiar with the 
nature of information found in our flower books, 
and they had great fun doing it. 

RuTH ZAHN 
Edwardsville, Illinois, High School Library 


Test on Library Instruction 


ECENTLY a visitor from the State Depart- 

ment reminded me again of the interest in 
library instruction. She asked if I was teaching it 
to our pupils. 


In our experience the librarian can teach library 
tools every day for a year without much result if 
the classroom teacher is not following through in 
her class work. For example, if the librarian gives 
the fourth grade five lessons on the card catalog 
and they are not near the card catalog for a month 
and hear no mention of it or have no call to use it, 
they will retain little of the original instruction. 

For this reason we have decided it is the class- 
room teacher who must really teach library usage. 
The librarian should always be ready to teach li- 
brary tools when the classroom teacher has planned 
for such a lesson. Only in this way will the correct 
follow-up work come in the classroom. The class- 
room teacher should be with the pupils during the 
instruction. This does not mean the librarian can 
simply forget about library instruction. Actually 
her job becomes even more difficult. She must make 
the teachers aware of its importance. This is not 
casy! 

My attack on the problem was rather unusual, 
but effective for us. I sent a questionnaire to 25 
colleges asking what they wanted incoming fresh- 
men to know. The reply was amazing: all 25 an- 
swered! I compiled the results and made out what 
I felt was an excellent test on library tools. We 
gave it to our pupils. As a result I found some 
questions were clear to me, but not to them. The 
test was then rewritten. It takes about 35 minutes 
to administer. We gave it in the seventh to the 
twelfth grades. To our amazement and chagrin the 
tenth grade was better than the seniors and the 
seventh grade was better than every grade but the 
tenth and twelfth! This showed where we had 
lailed to give necessary and important library in- 
struction, 
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We will be glad to furnish any school with 100 
copies of the test and score them. We hope eventu- 
ally to standardize it. Any librarian who is inter- 
ested, should write to me for more details. 

ADA P. KANE, Librarian 
The Harley School 
Rochester 18, New York 


A Simple Charging System 


UR charging system, in operation since Sep- 
tember 1949, requires one mimeographed 
C-slip, 2” x 3”, with spaces for copy, author, title, 
and the borrower's name. In charging books, the 
student fills in C-slip; the student assistant inspects 
it for accuracy, stamps the date on the C-slip and 
the date-due slip in the book (date is changed once 
a week), and files C-slips by copy number at the 
end of the day, after circulation is counted. 

In returning books, the student assistant checks 
copy number of book in C-slip file, removes C-slip, 
and crosses off date. 

Advantages: 1. Less time is needed to process 
books—no book card or pocket. 

No slipping of book is required. 
Very few snags occur. 

4. It is economical. Backs of old programs and 
other scrap paper can be used for C-slips. 

5. Record of unpaid fines on overdue books is 
kept on C-slips and filed by name of student. 

6. As the copy number is the same as the acces- 
sion number, reserves and any other books checked 
out can be located through the card catalog. 

It is simple to teach to new student assistants. 

8. Date due slip gives record of use of book. 

9. Any material can be checked out on C-slips. 

10. C-slips are used by teachers to check out 
library and other books from their rooms to stu- 
dents. 

11. A reading list of each student could be made 
by filing the used C-slip by student’s name. 

Disadvantages: 1. Student borrowers must help 
more in charging process. 

2. There is no classified breakdown of circula- 
tion statistics. 


‘ 
>. 


THEODORE R. ADAMS, Librarian 
Taylorville, Illinois, High School 


A School Library Reports 


UR school library has the delightful custom 
of sending a monthly report to the board of 
education. These reports always include such rou- 
tine items as circulation; comparative total circu- 
lation for the same month for each of the past ten 
years; number of books mended, accessioned, or 
cataloged during the month; titles of displays used; 
and reference questions asked. From time to time 
we have attempted to give a more rounded and 
more interesting account of the library activities 
by including little incidents or comments of the 
month. Recently our school secretary mentioned 
that she now reads each library report in search of 
these “‘incidents.’’ ‘Incidents’ have recently in- 
cluded: library club members willing to work long 
after hours, cogent comments of some of the Book 
Week visitors, the unexpected return of a Jong lost 
book, and the joy of second graders getting their 

first library books. 

EvELYN R. Orr, Librarian 
Greenport, New York, Grade and 
High School 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


BOOKS * 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ARNOLD, ByrRON. Folksongs of Alabama. 
University, Alabama, University of Alabama Press, 
1950. 193p. $4.50 

2. Beier, Everett F. and T. E. Dixty. The 
Best Science Fiction Stories: 1950. New York, 
Frederick Fell, 1950. 347p. $2.95 

3. Brockway, WALLACE and HERBERT WEIN- 
sTocK. Men of Music. Revised and enlarged ed. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1950. 649p. $5 

4. Cosy, FRANK O., ed. The American Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Troublesome Words. New 
York, Crowell, 1950. 399p. $4.50 

5. CRANE, RONALD S. and others. English 
Literature, 1660-1800. A bibliography of modern 
studies. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1950. v. 1, 1926-38. $5 

6. GOLDIN, HyMAN E., FRANK O'LEARY, and 
Morris Lipsius, eds. Dictionary of American Un- 
derworld Lingo. New York, Twayne, 1950. 327p 
$5 

7. LoGasA, HANNAH. An Index to One-Act 
Plays for Stage and Radio. Third supplement, 
1941-1948. Boston, Faxon, 1950. 318p. $6 

8. PENDER, HAROLD and KNox MCILWAIN, 
eds. Electrical Engineers’ Handbook. Electric com- 
munication and electronics. 4th ed. New York, 
Wiley, 1950. v.p. (Wiley Engineering Handbook 
Series) $8.50 

9. ScHORER, Mark. The Story, 
thology. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
text ed. $3.35 

10. UNTERMEYER, Louis and 
SHIKES, eds. The Best Humor of 1949-50. 
York, Holt, 1950. 301p. $3 

11. Who's Who in Colored America. 7th ed. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, Christian E. Burckel and As- 
sociates, 1950. 647p. $10 


a critical an- 
1950. 606p. 


RALPH E 
New 


WO new editions in this field have been recent- 

ly issued. The most inclusive, Who's Who in 
Colored America," in its seventh edition, is dis- 
tinguished by its informative biographical sketches 
and some well reproduced photographs of notable 
living persons of African descent in the United 
States. With the assistance of a well chosen panel 
of advisers, the editors have consulted a wide range 
of sources, including every Negro publication listed 
by the United States Department of Commerce and 
Ayers’ Newspaper Directory, selecting names which 
fell into one of two categories: “Those whose level 
of position would automatically include them and 
those whose personal achievement and learning, 
unique experience or association, public following, 
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activity in the public interest 
tion, make them the kind of pers 
others may have important reasor 

The individual sketches inclu 
ments, political and religious 
tions, and other biographical 
questionnaires sent to biograph 
have added and subtracted in tl 
information they could gather 
cases, it has been impossible t 
graphic, because of the quality 
the type of endeavor of the biographee 
the up-to-date sketches in the i 
nature, edited from an impartial p 
varying in length according to t 
the subject. 

For the first time two tables 
showing the geographical and 
tion of the biographees. As « 
plishments of a large number 
important contributions to An 
should fulfill its editors’ desire 
proving race relations in the | 

Men of Music, 
publication a little over a 
tained the same form in its revis 
cording to its authors, “The hi 
corrections affected chiefly min 
unearthed bits of information 
inserted. 


frequently 


Two of the three living com 
the twenty-one composers to wl 
was devoted in the earlier « 

Of these, the recent work of Str 
corded. The other, Sibelius, has 
the earlier chapter was written. Or: 
been added—Hector Berlioz 

ble style and personal opinions whi 
the first edition are retained 


Engineering 


Seventy-eight specialists in t 
have contributed to the 
ten edition of the electric con 
tronics volume of the Electric 
book.® Reflecting the rapid wid 
tronics field, frequency modulatior 
pulse techniques in both the coms 
radar fields appear in the volume for th 
The increased complexity and importar 
aids to navigation are also of interest 
tion on medical applications of electricity 
on acoustics with subsections on acousti 
of rooms and acoustic design of au 
section on electrical measurements, ar 
dence of the wide range of information foun 
this valuable handbook. Bibliographies and ! 
quent use of diagrams increase its usefulness, ! 
tures found in earlier editions, and characterist 
the Wiley Engineering Handbooks 


fourth < 
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Language and Literature 


Two special dictionaries of recent publication 
jiffer widely in purpose, one emphasizing proper 
sronunciation of words, the other recording words 
not used in polite society. The latter, naturally, is 
more interesting. It is the Dictionary of American 
Underworld Lingo,’ compiled not by scholars but 
hy the real authorities, the convicts who use the 
j The product of many years of “painstaking 
research,” it has been hailed by H. L. Mencken as 
the best thing of its kind I have seen.” Certainly 
it makes Partridge look sick as far as American un- 
derworld lingo 1s concerned. Definitions and illus- 
ations of use accompany the alphabetically ar- 
ranged terms. Evidence that this is a real bilingual 
jicionary is furnished by the English-underworld 
ection which is arranged under words usually 
found in dictionaries. Catalogers will note with in- 
terest that convicts use peg instead of classify, e.g., 
| pegged that bull a mile with them flat feet.” 
However, it is not likely that we will begin to hear 
“I pegged two dozen books 


lingo. 


librarians saying, 
today.” 

Certainly on the points of authority, scope, and 
unique contributions to the field, this volume war- 
rants serious consideration by any library which 
wishes to supplement its unabridged dictionaries 
with sources of words not found in such diction- 
aries 

Most of the information regarding pronunciation 
inluded in Colby’s American Pronouncing Dic- 
onary of Troubles Me Words * will be found in 
an unabridged dictionary. The selection of 3,000 
expressions that are likely to puzzle people, with 
indication of their standard American pronuncia- 
tion by use of ordinary letters of the alphabet, e.g., 
profile. PROE-fyle,"’ chapters on standard Ameri- 
can speech, and how to read the dictionary comprise 
the handbook. Readers who follow the author's 
newspaper column, “Take My Word for It,” will 
enjoy the “live, interesting’’ manner of presentation. 
Anthologies often have reference features beyond 
the reprinting of texts and it is from this point of 
view also that four recent ones will be considered. 
The first, Mark Schorer’s The Story,® is distin- 
guished by the excellent judgment revealed in the 
selection of about two dozen modern stories, its 
atangement under five sections (the story base, 
character and action, surface and symbol, style and 
meaning, toward the novel), the critical commen- 
tary and questions which accompany most of the 
sories, and finally, the inclusion of James’ Turn 
f the Screw, with three views of this novella by 
lames, Edmund Wilson, and Robert Heilman. It 
takes a fine companion volume to Gordon and 
Tate's House of Fiction, for there is little duplica- 
tion in the stories included, only one, to be exact. 
No biographical material on the authors is in- 
luded. 

Brief biographical sketches of authors constitute 
the only reference feature in Untermeyer’s and 
Shikes’ The Best Humor of 1949-1950," something 
tussed off by our indefatigable anthologist in one 
t his lighter moments and intended for bedside 
wookshelves, Alphabetically arranged by author, it 
meds no index. Its very brief preface states “it is 
‘sentially for ordinary intelligent individuals, for 
‘ows of modestly middle altitude — including 
those of the editors.” It is also intended to be the 
ust of a series of annual compendiums, if it catches 
in. But if it is to be a valuable reference guide to 
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current humorous writing (which it never in- 
tended) a longer preface and more bibliographic 
data should be added. 

Anthologies of science fiction reflect the current 
interest in this type of writing and The Best Science 
Fiction Stories, 1950,? now in its second annual 
issue, follows the pattern of the 1949 volume in 
presenting a selection of current stories, an analyti- 
cal preface, and biographical sketches of the au- 
thors. The paper is very pulpy, probably because 
the publishers felt the book’s readers would be used 
to this format, and the following magazines are 
represented by selections: Astounding Science-Fic- 
tion, Saturday Evening Post, The Magazine of Fan- 
tasy, Fantastic Adventures, Planet Stories, Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, and Startling Stories. 

Two bibliographic guides deserve more than 
passing notice. The first is a third supplement to 
an index well known by all librarians, An Index to 
One-Act Plays.’ Covering the period 1941-1948, 
it includes about 4,000 plays, and reflects the great 
increase of plays for radio in proportion to the 
entire output. For these it is not possible to give 
the exact number of characters, information which 
is supplied for stage plays, along with setting or 
background, suitability for elementary or high 
school pupils, and the volume in which they appear. 
Each play is listed by title, author, subject, and 
collection, following arrangement of earlier vol- 
umes. Miss Logasa notes in her preface that there 
was an increase in the number of nonroyalty plays 
during this period, which will be of interest to 
small groups of players for whom the royalty was 
a hardship. Only one television play was included 
as a sample. 

English Literature, 1660-1800 *° is a bibliography 
of modern studies, compiled from the bibliographi- 
cal sections of the Philological Quarterly, a most 
useful reference feature of this magazine for the 
past twenty-five years. The original issues are re- 
produced by means of lithography and volume one 
covers the years 1926-1938. When volume two, 
covering 1939 to 1950 is issued, it will include an 
index to both volumes. Reflecting scholarly publi- 
cation from a number of foreign and American 
publications, each yearly section is arranged under 
general subheads and then under individual eight- 
eenth century authors. Brief annotations for some 
of the items and frequent citations to book reviews 
add to the usefulness of the bibliography. 


Folksongs 


Folksongs of Alabama’ is an example of the vol- 
umes in this popular field which have been appear- 
ing recently. Words and music and biographical 
sketches of some of the singers compose the small 
volume and reflect the compiler’s enthusiasm. It is 
far from exhaustive and serious students in the field 
will find much to criticize, but for the general user 
it provides some interesting material. 


FUGITIVE 
Identify: 
There was a great astronomer 
Who said: “I now propose 
To build a glass 
To bring the moon 
Almost upon my nose. 


They talk of seeing people there 
And mountains rearing hig 
But such a superficial view 
Could never satisfy. e 





Audio-Visual Materials—Their 
Role in Good Teaching 


ECENTLY I was the final speaker in a sym- 

posium to discuss the theme, ‘“Toward Better 
Teaching.” It was an audio-visual group and each 
speaker—teacher, principal, professor, and audio- 
visual director—told what he did to improve teach- 
ing by the use of audio-visual materials. 

My topic was ‘Audio-Visual Materials Them- 
selves.” I had prepared a talk on various types of 
materials and how to use them effectively, but by 
the time my turn came, everything had been said 
and I was somewhat saturated by the general opin- 
ion that audio-visual materials are the be-all and 
end-all to good teaching. So I scrapped my talk 
and spoke as a librarian, stressing the use of all 
resources and pointing out some of the dangers of 
the overemphasis and misuse of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Here briefly is the gist of my comments. I 
pass them on in the hope that you may find them 
useful when characteristic overenthusiasm for new 
ideas causes your faculty to lose its perspective. 

The use of audio-visual materials per se is not 
teaching. They must be used within the context of 
a teaching-learning situation that includes an ob- 
jective, purposeful steps toward this objective, and 
teacher-pupil participation. Such materials have an 
enriching role but their overemphasis can make 
teaching cumbersome and the learner may become 
only a passive recipient. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that audio-visual 
materials are but one part of all instructional ma- 
terials. There has been rapid development in these 
media in the past few years, but remember that 
reading materials have also been making strides. 
Here is a great richness that needs constant ex- 
ploration as well. 

Reading materials provide for individual differ- 
ences and the individual pursuit of knowledge. The 
use of audio-visual media implies group learning. 
But our learners are not all on an equal plane! 
Some progress very quickly and others must go 
more slowly. By providing a variety of reading we 
enable a student to go at his own pace—further, 
faster, or more slowly. 

We as teachers and librarians still have the re- 
sponsibility of producing readers. The fact that 
reading difficulties and illiteracy exist is no reason 
for depending too exclusively on audio-visual ma- 
terials. With comics, radio, television, and moving 
pictures playing such a prominent role in family 
life, I sometimes wonder if we shall ultimately 
become a nation of nonreaders. One very intelli- 
gent and well informed eighth-grade boy in our 
school never comes to the library because he does 
not like books. The reason is obvious—he reads at 
the second-grade level and has to read aloud to 
comprehend. All his good information comes from 
radio and television sets in his home. Possibly he 


_.* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at St. Ste- 
phens Episcopal School, Austin, Texas. 
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will get along all right in this world, but I wish he 
could read—and so do his parents and teacher 
Audio-visual media can be a stimulus to readin 
and we should see that they play that role tathe 
than become a deterrent. 

The increasing quantity of audi 
makes their evaluation and care . 
important. There needs to be some type of public; 
tion that really evaluates these materials, describ. 
them, indicates their limits and values, and sugges: 
ways in which they can be used most effectiyeh 
It would also help to have some indication of othe 
instructional materials with which they could } 
integrated. Such a publication should be availa 
to all and should come from a competent centr 
agency where evaluation could be based on scien 
tific study. 

In the last analysis the teacher is still the m 
important factor in effective teaching. A sever 
year-old friend of mine has summed it up very we 
in two sage remarks. When given his choice of 
movie or playing with a little friend in a neighbor 
ing town, he said, “I would rather play with Johno 
because people are always more interesting tha 
pictures.” On his return to his own grade after 
summer in the University of Texas laborator 
school, he was asked by his teacher what he ha 
learned. His reply was, ‘I learned everything the 
the teacher taught me.” And so “‘out of the moutt 
of babes’ we learn that the teacher still reign 
supreme. It is only through her effective use o/ 
audio-visual and all materials that children y 
learn what she teaches them 


} 
icual m 
4SUAL Materia) 
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Incident in Book Evaluation 


In making up the first big order for the 
Stephens library I wanted to include a book 
personal grooming for the girls. I thought first 
one or two standard titles and then decided, sigh 
unseen, on a newer one by a couple of Hollys 
make-up artists, which was reported in some of t 
printed aids as highly popular. 

The other day it arrived and I groaned a 
skimmed through its pages. True, it was filled wit 
a variety of good advice, but the full-page illustr 
tions were all gaudy photographs of Hollywo 
most glamorous stars—each setting a standard in 
artificial hair-dos and make-up that I hestitated ! 
present to my teen-age clientele. Our young Eng 
lish instructor—male and unmarried—was helpin: 
me check the order, so I asked his opinion. H 
ultimatum was, “Good heavens! Send it back 
They'll all be trying to imitate the gals in t 
photos!” I laid the book aside and wrote a lette 
to say that I was returning it for credit. 

The following period two junior girls came it 
the library. “Oh, new books!” they exclaimed 
“May we look at them?” I nodded assent. Prett 
soon I noticed that their heads were close togeti* 
in deep absorption over some book. Yes, you hav 

(Continued on page 384) 
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JULLETIN 


For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Cost of Bookmobile Branch Service 


R nonmathematically minded bookmobile li- 

brarians and administrators, the method 
worked out by H. N. Hadley, USDA statistician, to 
determine the cost of mobile branch service may 
seem complicated at first glance. Yet it is a simple, 
logical analysis of the factors that combine to make 
bookmobile branch service. It is also one of the 
frst known attempts to analyze bookmobile branch 
service costs and was done for the Prince George's 
County Library, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

The first step in the cost analysis is based on 
mileage per trip, plus total time spent on the trip. 
The mileage is multiplied by cost of operation per 
mile, The time by hourly rate of pay. Example: 


TRIP 1 


28.2 miles @ $ .06 equals ...... $ 1.69 
8.5 hours @ 1.25 equals 


Total cost of trip ... .$12.32 


The second step analyzes the time per stop and 
reduces the length of stops on the trip to approxi- 
mate percentages. Example: 


TRIP 1 


minutes equals per cent 
13 
26 

- 
18 


36 


The third and final step results in an analysis show- 
ing the cost per stop. 


TRIP 1 


Stop 


13 per cent of 12.32 

26 

9 

18 

36 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 





Circ, Name of Stop Pop. 
13 Aquasco 

58 Accokeek 

48 Avondale 

8 Baden 

25 Bellemead 

67 Beltsville 

11 Berwyn Heights 

61 perwyn P.O. .......: 
57 Bowie 

22. —- Bradbury Hts. ....... 


WN WR NWR we 
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Bookmobile librarians wishing to know the cost 
per circulation at any bookmobile stop can then 
divide the cost by the number of books circulated. 
It should also be noted that in this sample only one 
employee’s salary was figured. Should the book- 
mobile carry both a driver and a librarian, the 
salary of both should be figured. 


Importance of Stop 


At the same time that Mr. Hadley worked out 
the scheme to determine the cost of bookmobile 
stops, he also devised a formula to determine the 
importance of a given stop. Factors included are: 
density of population, circulation, cost, availability 
of transportation, community interest, and x—any 
special factor such as a clinic, school, political 
consideration, etc. 

Each factor was given a weight according to 
statistical importance. 


density of population: 1—rural 2—medium 


3—-dense 
1—under 20 2—21-60 3—over 60 


cost: 1—over $4.10 2—$1.70 to $4.09 3—up to 
$1.69 

transportation (public): 
or more busses 3—none 


circulation: 


1—bus or streetcar 2—3 


community interest: 1—none 2—expressed but 


no action 3—action taken 


On the basis of this information all the bookmobile 
stops were listed and weighted. The first ten 
appeared on the sheet as shown below. 


Results of Analysis 


On the basis of these studies regarding cost and 
importance of stops, a joint committee of staff and 
board members of the Prince George’s County Li- 
brary made the following recommendations: 

Lengthen intervals between school stops 
Circulate by month instead of by four-week 
periods 

Continue clinic stops 
At remote places use deposit stations instead 
of bookmobile stops 


(Continued on page 399) 





x Fact. Imp. of Stop 
x 9x 
x 10x 

10 
x 9x 
11 
10 
7 
10x 
9x 
11x 


Transp. Com. Int. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





South Africa—East Africa 


HE London publisher of two standard African 

guides has asked this company to become the 
American distributors. Arrangements are under 
way to start with the 1951 edition. The titles are: 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA and YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
EAST AFRICA. The forthcoming edition will be 
the fifty-first of the former. Both guides are recom- 
mended by Mudge and Minto. Of special interest 
is the change in the American price from the pres- 
ent $5 to $3 for each title. Books are expected in 
late February. 


Survival of the Fittest? 


Just as it survived the hurricanes of 1938 and 
1944, the thirty foot lighthouse atop the H. W. 
Wilson Company building (overlooking the Har- 
lem River and the Polo Grounds) came unscathed 
through the Big Wind of 1950. Some of our 
neighbors were not so fortunate: next spring base- 
ball fans will discover that the old five-story brick 
building across the street from the Polo Grounds 
parking area collapsed at the height of the storm, 
perhaps torn apart by the wind pressure against the 
two huge billboards on the roof. 

Once again, Mr. Wilson proved that he is “‘prac- 
tically indestructible,” to quote a Brooklyn College 
librarian. He was one of the few New Yorkers 
who ventured out into the elements on that fateful 
Saturday to attend the Conference of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians at Columbia University. When the 
meeting was cut short in the middle of the after- 


ss 
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noon, Mr. Wilson made his way from Columbia ; 
the HWW building, checked up on storm 
(relatively slight), boarded the train for t 
five mile trip to Croton Heights where he 






arrived at 9 P.M. to find no lights, no he 
many of his favorite firs uprooted. Sunday y 
spent in tidying up around the place. At 8:42 4) 










Monday morning, our boss was at his desk as y 





Twenty-five Centuries of 
Contempora ries 


The third revised edition of WHO Was 
WHEN? A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPO 
RARIES adds eleven years and now covers th 
period 500 B.C. to 1949. More than 10,000 wor 





figures are listed in the index wit if 
and death. The dates for John Adams 
ample, are 1735-1826 





Turning 
chronological charts that make uy 
discovers the births of Graf Andreas 1 
Paul Revere, Daniel Boone, Princ¢ 
those listed in columns denoting th 





fame was achieved. In these same columns for that 
year are listed among the deaths: Thomas Hearn 
John Arbuthnot, and the Earl of Peterborougt 

the year following Adams’ birth the eye quick 


notices that Ahmed III of Turkey 
Watt and Patrick Henry were born. TI 
twelve famous persons who were born in that ye 
and eight who died. The year 1826 brought 
not only to John Adams but also t 
son, Sir Thomas Raffles, Joseph L. Pr 
Lafitte and twenty-four others wh 

on history. Thirty-two births are 
same year including Stephen Foster, I 
Empress Eugénie, and Giuseppi Piazzi 
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Many times it is imperative to know what gr 
personages were contemporaries and 
outstanding figures in a given decade 
WHEN? was designed to answer qu 
nature with a minimum of effort 


who were 


WHO WAS 


Mammoth Catalog Cards 





Publishing sets of blownup catalog 
demonstration and classroom purposes seems lik 
a happy idea. It is a project of the Sturg 
ing Company of Sturgis, Michigan. To insure 4 
thenticity in all details they selected sets of Wilson 
catalog cards for enlargement 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
i 


DeFord, Miriam A. WHO WaAs WHEN? $6 | 
YEAR BooK AND GuIDE TO EAST AFRICA. | 


$3 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. $3 
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S. O. S. 


CAN YOU 
HELP US? 


Has any librarian in the United States 
possibly saved a copy of volume one num- 
ber one of the 

READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE? 

If so, may we please borrow briefly to 
photograph in celebration of the GUIDE'S 
fiftieth anniversary ? 

Send to the WILSON LIBRARY BULLE- 
TIN, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 











Visitors 
In November The Wilson Company was host to: 

§. Funaki, principal of the Ueno Library School, 
Tokyo, Japan, and Hideo Karasawa, chief assistant 
librarian of Keio University Library, in Tokyo. 

Harold Leslie White, Commonwealth National 
Librarian at Canberra, Australia, and Enid Bishop, 
for the past year assistant librarian of the Australian 
Information Library in New York, who is now re- 
turning to the staff of the Commonwealth National 
Library. 

Dr. Gertrude Jasper and twenty-five students 
from the Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Eleanore Wilkins, National Advisory Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Zaidee Brown 


Zaidee Brown, author of THE LIBRARY KEY, 
died of a stroke at the age of seventy-five, in Santa 
Barbara, California, on November 25, 1950. For 
twenty-five years Miss Brown was a librarian in 
New York, and she served in New York and in 
Massachusetts as organizer of state libraries. 


Staff 


Recent additions to the staff of The H. W. Wil- 
son Company include Arvella Malouf, a native of 
Brooklyn, who graduated from Barnard College in 
1947, received her M.A. from Teachers College, 
and came to the AGRICULTURAL INDEX from 
the Columbia University Press. Elizabeth Miller, 
born in California, also a graduate of Barnard, 
1938, is now on the EDUCATION INDEX, hav- 
ing come from reference work and indexing for 
Newsweek. 

“The Library and Public Relations’ was the topic 
of a talk by Marie D. Loizeaux at a general session 
of the Southwestern Library Association conference 
in November in San Antonio, Texas, and “Books 
in the Lives of People” the subject of a Thanks- 
giving Eve lecture at the Instituto Mexicano- 
Norteamericano de Relaciones Culturales in Mexico 
City. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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(Continued from page 397) 

Were bookmobile librarians generally to make a 
more scientific study of the service, there would be 
less danger of unwarranted criticism, and a better 
basis for increased support by appropriating bodies. 
There would also be sound reasoning and definite 
facts behind any increase or curtailment of service. 


Newspaper Donates Ad Space 


Commercial advertisements approximately 6” x 
6” in size have been appearing in the Yakima, 
Washington, Sunday Herald in behalf of Yakima 
County’s library service. Space for the striking ads 
has been donated by the owner and publisher of the 
paper “in the public interest’’ and the services of 
the Yakima city and county library system, such as 
reference, Book Week activities, films, etc., are 
advertised. The announcement of the November 
bookings of the film service, sponsored jointly with 
the University of Washington, carried the telling 
sentence, “This service is made available through 
the use of state aid to libraries.” 

One advertisement with the slogan, ‘“The Yakima 
Valley Is a Friendly Valley,” was an invitation of 
the Friends of the Library, a very active organiza- 
tion, to a public luncheon introducing three new 
staff members. Carol Trimble and the staffs of the 
city-county library systems are very much pleased 
with the public response to the advertisements. 


Idea for Next September 


The September rush to register school children 
has been greatly reduced by Dorothy Proper, li- 
brarian, Atchison County Library, Rockport, Mis- 
souri. Each teacher sends to the library a list of her 
pupils before the bookmobile visits the school. It 
is a simple matter then to check the registration 
files to see which children need cards. Anyone 
wishing further information on this procedure 
should write Miss Proper. 


Inaugurating Bookmobile Service 


Before beginning a new bookmobile schedule 
after a lapse of several years, the Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, used 
a direct-mail campaign to discover interested pa- 
trons. 

A letter signed by Mary Louise Holzapfel, li- 
brarian, and Madeline S. Startzman, head of county 
work, and sent to each boxholder in the county, 
outlined the proposed schedule of the new mobile 
library and then asked for the return of an enclosed 
postal to indicate interest. The postal requested 
information on whether or not bookmobile service 
would be used, the number of adults and children 
in the family, whether the home could be used as a 
deposit station, and types of books preferred. 

While the postal returns averaged somewhat 
better than a general direct-mail campaign, consid- 
erable difficulty was met in finding the prospective 
borrowers. The addresses given were too indefinite 
and locating them required much help from postal 
authorities. Time and effort were saved, however, 
in immediately placing stops that were well used. 
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booklet on over 100 
PET BOOKS 
a pet known. 


Wis. 


20 page 
DIFFERENT 
Every kind of 


ALL-PETS, Fond du Lac, 12, 


IMPRINTS ON PIONEER TRAILS 


By Ida McPherren 
An entertaining record of true pioneer ex- 
periences in the old West. Cloth, $4.00. 
From your bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


LIBRARIES 
WE'LL BUY YOUR BOOKS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, 


SCRAPBOOK ON DOGS 


Capt. Wil! Judy’s canine anthology—Don’t Call 
a Man a Dog. Many illustrations, Choice prose 
and poems on the dog from al] sources. Should 
be a standard reference work on dog litera- 
ture. $2.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 














N. Y. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — S¢j 

— Fiction — History, etc. sup 
at reasonable prices. Catalocy 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited, 

PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 





333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.¥ 





BACK NUMBER MAGAZINEs | 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON File 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os wall gy | 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES, Va 
- Duplicates Purchased - f 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SER\ 
OvptC 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TE) 
| French, German, Spanish, | 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


nia Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥ 





Library material not obtaim & 
able from publishers may te® 
available immediately 4 
our stock of over a million | 
volumes or may ‘ 
found by our Search Service,” 

Send lists to Dept. W.B. — 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. | 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
sic “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station g - Box 22 New York Ii, N. Y. 


F™SECOND PRINTING (within a year)™ 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS 


Reference Shelf 240p. $1.75 
© 


THE WELFARE STATE 


Reference Shelf 212p. $1.75 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


ees 950 University Ave. New York 52 gummed 


Wanted: Children’s Librarian in Detroit 
Public Library. Appointment at $3156 or 
$3538 depending on experience. Step in- 
creases to $4084. Opportunity for advance- 
ment, five day week, four week vacation, 
pension plan. Write Personnel Director, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

















VACANCIES - LI 


We secure better 5 i nS 
Where you 


learn 


learn t one va n 
f hundreds 35th 
Send for enre 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


5 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New Y 


Iment blank 





Children’s Librarian, assistant to heads 
department, suburban city one-half 
from New York; college and library s 
graduate with two years of profe _ 
experience; beginning basic salary $2 
plus $800 cost-of-living adjustment; 3 
increments of $120. Alice L. Jewett, Me 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, 
York. 





Needed Immediately: Trained librarian® 
small public library in transition stall 
Salary $100 monthly for part-time. Friemtl 
personality important. Write Benson Wom 
an’s Club Library, Benson, Arizona. “™ 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


indexed in Readers’ 


VITAL SPEECHES © 


—OF THE DAY—~ 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years) 
Issued semi-monthly 
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’ Educational Film 
a Guide 


Ai 


Subscription price $4, a year 


WwW 
Filmstrip Guide 


Subscription price $3, a year 





Keep their subscribers informed of what is 
new in their two important audio-visual fields. 


Both have nine monthly issues, September 

through June. Three of these are annotated, 

cumulated issues with recommendations. In 

addition, both have annual cumulated volumes 

with recommendations, annotations and a list- 

ing of all material previously listed that re 
mains available. 
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WHO WAS WHEN? | 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES 
2nd revised edition 1950 


A Quick-Reference Guide to 10,000 World Figures 
500 B.C. —1949 A.D. 


Compiled by MirtaM ALLEN De Forp 
Postpaid $6.00 


WHO? 3 Who were the famous musicians of Shakespeare's day? 


Who were the powerful religious figures when Henry 
VIII inaugurated the Reformation? 


WAS? Was Kepler a contemporary of Galileo? 
Was Newton influenced by Descartes? 
Was the 18th Century productive of inventors? 


When Elizabeth became queen who were other rulers? 
When she died what names had become prominent ? 
When Columbus sailed what other explorers were living? 


The chronological charts in Who Was When are designed to quickly 
disclose the answers to the above and thousands of similar questions. The key 
to their use is the alphabetical index of more than 10,000 individuals. Hence, 
to find the contemporaries of X, consult the index for his dates, turn to the 
charts for these years . . . and the record is before you. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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War Clouds 
Are Massing 


Europe is potentially in 
grave danger of at least 
temporary annihilation. 
America is her main hope 
of eventual survival. Civ- 
ilization as we Know it 
depends on an enlight- 
ened, unified America. 


These ominous statements 
are to be found in: 


Defense of 
Western 


Europe 


Daniels Reference Shelf 242p. 
$1.75 


They were compiled by Walter 
M. Daniels of the foreign news 
staff of the New York Times. 
He introduces the major divi- 
sions of the book—political, eco- 
nomic and military—with sound, 
terse appraisals of their signifi- 
cance. Harry Truman, Winston 
Churchill, Dwight Eisenhower, 
Trygve Lie, Dean Acheson, 
Bernard Baruch, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Paul Hoffman, Max Ler- 
ner, and Cord Meyer, Jr. are 
among the scores whose author- 
itative opinions appear in the 
book to present a comprehen- 
sive, if not encouraging, picture 
of the world situation. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
Ali f book be inclu i 
Pi og Head of the eae and ‘Gears! La 


ture Index, published by the H. W. Wil 
To be supplemented by new titles cock aa 


Crassics of religious devotion, by John 
Wild and others); preface by WE 
Sperry. Beacon Press 1950 $2 — 

CLIFFORD, J. L. and LANpA, L. A. od 
Pope and his contemporaries; essays pre 
=~ to George Sherburn Oxford 1950 

FOWLIE, WALLACE. Age of surrealism 
, Swallow Press and William Morrow 1959 

JuNG, C. G. and KERENYI, KAROLY. Essays 
on a science of mythology; tr. by R. F.C 
Hull. Pantheon Bks. 1949 $4 

KruTcn, J. W. ed. Great American nature 
writing. Sloane 1950 $5 

McCuLtocn, S. C. ed. British human 
itarianism; essays honoring Frank J, 
Klingberg. Church Hist. Soc. 1950 $4 

MACDONALD, A. F. American state gov- 
ernment and administration. 4th ed 
Crowell 1950 $4 

Murry, J. M. Katherine Mansfield, and 
other literary portraits. British Bk. Centre 
1949 $3 

NATHAN, G. J. Theatre book of the year, 
1949-1950; a record and interpretation. 
Knopf 1950 $4 

PERSONS, Stow, ed. Evolutionary thought 
in America, ed. for the special program 
in American civilization at Princeton 
Univ. Yale Univ. Press 1950 $5 

PROSPECT before us; some thoughts on the 
future. S. Low 1948 $3 

SACKVILLE-WEsT, EDWARD. _ Inclinations. 
Saunders, S. J. R. 1949 $3.25 

SOROKIN, P. A. Social philosophies in an 
age of crisis. Beacon Press 1950 $4 

TAYLOR, HAROLD, ed. Essays in teaching. 
Harper 1950 

THOREAU, H. D. Walden, and other writ 
ings. Ed. with an introduction, by Brooks 
Atkinson. Modern Lib. 1950 (Modem 
Lib College eds. T35) 

WISCONSIN. University. The humanities: 
an appraisal. Ed. by Julian Harris. Univ. 
of Wisconsin Press 1950 $2.75 

WecusLeR, I. S. Neurologists point of 
view. Rev. and enl. ed. A. A. Wyn 1950 
$3 

WeEDGEWoop, C. V. Seventeenth-centuly 
English literature. Oxford 1950 








READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
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July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 








| FICTION 
BALCHIN, NIGEL, 1908- 






tht 





i Who is my neighbor? Houghton 1950 
ink J, 3508p $3 
0 $4 First published in London 1949 under 
© gov. title: A sort of traitors 
th ed - * A novel “about a basic problem in modern 
‘science, Given: A biologist's discovery that can 
save countless human lives, a security-minded 
d, and _government thinking of enemy use of this in 
Centre “time of war, the tendency of young men to be 
romantic about their ideals and their pretty 
E assistants, and the tendency of old men to be 
ween preoccupied with personal glory. Find: Which 
etation. one of these men is a traitor, and by what defini- 
B® sitionof treason.” Huntting 
hought @§ Barr, Grapys H. 
| > Monk in armor. Abingdon-Cokes 
rogram 8 
inceton Press 1950 256p $3 
“The story of one of the religious world’s 
on the . .. leaders—the longings, hopes, and triumphs 
“bed ~ who we yu a 3 gre = 
: a only wanted peace wi is 
hee "is the story of his attempt to find it. First, how- 
| ever, his search was also to bring him physical 
; in af peril and struggles with his soul . . . conflicts 


4 2g with such men as Machiavelli, Cardinal Cajetan, 
@ ~~ Charles V . . . and into friendship with humble 
> monks and scholars and princes.” Huntting 
‘BREAN, HERBERT 
" Hardly a man is now alive; a mystery 
_ fiovel. Morrow 1950 248p $2.50 
: Reynold Frame and Constance Wilder 
went to Concord to be married. But before they 
had the chance, the Minute Men of 1775 beat 
their drums and played their fifes too close for 
illest. and the body in the well dida’t 
ie in. So Frame proceeds to solve the 
England mystery 
ONDS, WALTER DUMAUX, 1903- 
Mr Benedict's lion; illus. by Doris Lee. 
Dodd 1950 154p illus $2.75 
..“Mild-mannered Mr Benedict, a teacher at 
Select 19th century female seminary, is sent to 



























New York to buy a pianoforte and somehow or 
other becomes the owner of a’ lion instead. 
Things get even more complicated when the 
lion turns out to be a lioness and a soon-to-be 
mother, but with the help of a most attractive 
pupil Mr Benedict solves his problems.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


JENNINGS, JOHN EDWARD, 1906- 
Pepper tree; a story of New England and 
the Spice Islands. Little 1950 417p $3 
A story of the days when the Massachusetts 
seacoast town of Beverly was a bustling port and 


the lure of pepper drew men far across the seas 
to face danger and death for the sake of gold 


KANE, HARNETT THOMAS, 1910- 

Pathway to the stars; a novel based on the 
life of John a of New Or- 
leans and Baltimore. ubleday 1950 
312p $3 

A fictionalized life of the “Baltimorean 
trader who, in New Orleans, ran a stock of 
shawls and trinkets into a vast fortune for the 
time (1840), died a bachelor and bequeathed his 
money to charity, including the first public 

— system in the state.” America news: of 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON (WHEELER) 
1885- 
Joy Street. Messner 1950 490p $3 
The scene of this novel is Joy Street, where 
Roger Field and Emily Thayer chose one of the 
fine old houses for their bridal home—unaware 
that, near enough to be classed as neighbors, 
dwelt an Italian family by the name of de Lucca, 
which, through two of its members was to 
change the course of their destiny 
WERTENBAKER, CHARLES CHRISTIAN, 1901- 
The Barons. Random House 1950 579p 
$3.50 
The “story of an American business dynasty 
which was taken over in the early years of the 
century by three . . . cousins; of how each in 
his own way attempts to achieve greatness . . . 


4 


WERTENBAKER, CHARLES C.—Continued 
and of the corrupting power of limitless wealth. 
A long novel that shows in detail a whole seg- 
ment of American life and society a generation 
ago.” Huntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON, 1871- 
Life of Jesus. Harper 1950 248p map 
$3 


The “history of what the Man of Nazareth 
said and did ;including informatiom about Jesus’ 
family, birth and youth, and continuing through 
his public ministry down to His crucifixion and 
resurrection.” Religious bk. club 


HoucuH, HENRY BEETLE, 1896- 
Once more the thunderer. 
1950 316p $3.50 
The story of how the editor of a country 
weekly looks at his job of reporting the doings 
of an American community, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts 


Washburn 


KALTENBORN, HANS VON, 1878- 

Fifty fabulous years, 1900-1950; a per- 
sonal review by H. V. Kaltenborn. 
Putnam 1950 312p illus $3.75 
. A narrative of the events of the past: half 

century in autobiographical terms, the people 

and the events which the reporter-author has 


KELLEY, FRANK RAYMOND, 1911- 
MacArthur: man of action ,by, Frank 
Kelley ,and,; Cornelius Ryan. Double- 
day 1950 19ip $2 


Contents: Come with me; Father Mac- 
Arthur; Women behind MacArthur; MacArthur 
in World War I; West Point and “The Hat’; 
Chief of staff; MacArthur in the Philippines; 
“I shall return”; Long road back; Japan, the 
springboard; MacArthur and the Oriental mind; 
MacArthur and the Russians; Hold or die 


LOCHNER, Louis PAUL, 1887- 
Fritz Kreisler. Macmillan 1950 xx, 455p 
illus music $5 


“Biography of the famous violinist and 
composer. . . ;Glimpses) into all phases of 
Kreisler’s life—his early-developed understand- 

_ ing of music; his teachers . . . his famous asso- 
ciates in the Vienna of the '90’s . . . his marriage 
to a strong-willed American redhead; the hys- 
teria of 1914-18; various tours to all parts of the 
world; his tragic automobile accident and the 
more recent years.” Kirkus 


MARTIN, BETTY, pseud. 

Miracle at Carville; ed. by Evelyn Wells. 
Doubleday 1950 302p $3 

“The story of a girl's battle against | 4 

_and her triumph over the y pedis pe This ‘5 % v4 

story-of her experiences, including her romance 

with a fellow-patient : 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST 


STEEHOLM, CLARA 
House at Hyde Park, by Clara and 
Steeholm; together with Sara Delano 
Roosevelt’s Household book. Viking 
1950 277p illus map $3.75 
Part one is a picture of the Roosevelt fam. 
ily and its significant way of life. It is al» 
a picture of the comfortable Hudson V; 
homes, with their own style and tastes and 
tempo, around the turn of the century with the 
emphasis on Sara Delano Roosevelt 


VALLENTIN, ANTONINA, 1893- 

H. G. Wells, prophet of our day; tr, by 
Daphne Woodward. Day 1950 338 
front $4 

A book about H. G. Wells, his ideas and 
his books. The author emphasizes Mr Wells 
childhood, adolescence, entrance into society, 
marriages, travels and later years with his hopes 
and fear for his fellow-men 


ASIA 


BooTH, JOHN NICHOLLs, 1912- 
Fabulous destinations. Macmillan 1950 
239p illus $3.50 


Soon after the close of World War Il, the 
author, a young clergyman gave up his work 
temporarily to serve as an amateur correspondent 
for the “Chicago Sun-Times” in the adventure 
spots of the Far East. In this book he tells of 
his experiences 

PECK, GRAHAM, 1914- 


Two kinds of time; illus. by the author. 
Houghton 1950 725p illus maps $4 


The experience of the author who actually 
shared the life of the Chinese and came to 
understand it. Graham Peck first saw China in 
1935. He stayed two years and, in 1940, after 
the Japanese invasion, came back for more. 
From the vantage point of OWI, in which he 
continued throughout the war, he saw and 
analyzes the China of tradition with the Chinese 
social revolution resulting from conflicting out- 
side influences 


RAMA RAu, SANTHA, 1923- 
East of home. Harper 1950 303p map 
$3 
A personal account of visits and living in 
Japan, China, Indo-China, Siam, and Idonesia. 
She includes information about the people, theit 
manners and customs, the Oriental theater and 


the dance 


THOMAS, LOWELL, 1923?- 

Out of this world; across the Himalayas 
to forbidden Tibet, by, Lowell 
Thomas, jt. Greystone Press 1950 
320p illus map $3.75 

The author includes information about the 
land, the people, their religion and customs as he 


reports on the journey he and his father made ia 
1949 into Tibet 












AR 1951 
FIX IT YOURSELF 


g, Wittam Harry, 1907- 
Hlectrical appliance servicing. McGraw 
* 7950 854p illus $7.50 

A survey of electrical and mechanical prin- 
















isa and a handbook of servicing instructions 
Me. B® for home electrical appliances. It contains draw- 
“S  jngs and photographs—sectional, exploded, 





f , and servicing views of equipment— 

ee iicstrate the: details of construction, 

"operation, and servicing of all types of appli- 
ances 






tr. by 
338p 
i FOR COLLECTIVE FUN 
Wells 
ociety, BuFANO, REMO, 1894-1948 
hopes Remo Bufano’s Book of puppetry; ed. 
and comp. by Arthur Richmond ; draw- 
ings by Remo Bufano. Macmillan 1950 
232p illus $3 
The collection “includes a history of the 
att, directions for making marionettes and pup- 
pets, choosing and producing plays, and ;four) 
1950 suitable plays.” Huntting 
The plays included yi Mr — seer 
jamboree; Jack and the nstalk; Cinderella; 
= Pinocchio . 
ondent 
enture Harsin, ELvin Oscar, 1885- 
=? Gay parties for all occasions. Abingdon- 
Cokesbu 1950 351p illus $2.95 
ty P 
Contents: Family night parties; General 
uthor. parties; Autumn parties; Winter parties; Spring 
$4 parties; Summer parties; Party games; Dramatic 
tuall games and stunts; Riddles 
me 10 
una in Kraus, RicHARD G. 
Po Square dances of today, and how to teach 
sch hee and call them; illus. by Carl Pfeufer; 
y and musical arrangements by Charles Leon- 
hinese hard. Barnes, A.S. 1950 130p illus 
ce music $3 
“Not only does it give full instruction in 
square dance calling and teaching, but it pre- 
map sents much of the interesting history and philos- 
ophy behind this activity.” Foreword 
ing in 
onesia 
, tht FOR THE LADIES 


ADAms, CHARLOTTE, 1899- 

Home entertaining; a complete guide; 
with decorations by Margaret Jervis. 
Crown 1950 443p illus $3.95 

Hints and suggestions on aspects of home 
entertaining: planning and preparation; guest 
lists: and invitations; menus, table setting and 

_ Service; food and drinks; what to wear; putting 

ests at ease; stimulating conversation; gamies 
id amusements 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 
Betty Crocker’s picture cook book. Pub- 
lished by General Mills, Inc. and Mc- 
Graw 1950 463p illus $2.95 
A cook book which “caters to simple equip- 
ment and simple cooking and simple tastes, 
includes many time and effort saving methods, 
fundamentals of measures and utensils and defi- 
nitions, meal planning and nutrition and table 
service, and has recipes in all categories from 
appetizers to desserts.”” Kirkus 
STEARNS, MARTHA (GENUNG) 
Needle in hand. Washburn 1950 168p 
illus $3.50 
This manual of embroidery, or decorative 
needlework, includes a description of materials 
needed, how to use them, and what to make, 
with drawings and illustrations of the stitches 
and suggested designs 


FOR WORLD WAR III? 


GERSTELL, RICHARD, 1910- 

How to survive an atomic bomb. Combat 
Forces Press, sold by Rinehart 1950 
150p illus $1.95 

Information on what to do in an atomic 
bomb attack, presented simply in question-and- 
answer form 

Eight simple raid rules on lining-papers 

LIDDELL HART, Basit HENRY, 1895- 

Defence of the West. Morrow 1950 
335p $4 

A “military analyst and historian considers 
the military situation of Western Europe, with 
appraisals and recommendations for its defence 
in a war with Russia.” Kirkus 

Contents: Riddles of the immediate past; 

Riddles of the immediate future; Russia’s forces; 

Some current military problems; Some basic 

problems of yesterday and tomorrow 


THE LIGHTER TOUCH 


BROWN, JOHN MASON, 1900- 
Still seeing things. McGraw 1950 335p 
$3.75 
Selections from “Saturday review of litera- 
ture’’ under these headings: Proper study; Spice 
of life; Actors are come hither; Of English 
origin; Pelops’ line; Out of the night; Freedom's 
battle; Fact and fiction; By way of explanation 
CERF, BENNETT ALFRED, 1898- 

Laughter incorporated. .. With illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Garden City Pub. Co. 
1950 191p illus $1.50 

“The cream of the recent crop of stories 
and anecdotes, harvested, assorted, and prepared 
for market.” Subtitle 

NASH, OGDEN, 1902- 
Family reunion. Little 1950 146p $2.50 


Poems about families, parents and children, 
husbands and wives : 


NATURE 


COLMAN, JOHN S. 
The sea and its mysteries. Norton 1950 
261p illus maps $3.75 
“An introduction to the science of the sea 
—geography of the ocean floor, chemistry of the 
circulation of deep water, currents, waves, 
on tides, plant and animal plankton, ‘mysteries’ 
of the sea.” Retail bookseller 
LANE, FERDINAND COLE, 1885- 
Story of mountains. Doubleday 1950 
488p illus $6.50 
The author relates the story of mountains, 
their origin, their structure, how they affect the 
global climate and the development of life, and 
their manifold influences upon human affairs 


McELRoy, THomMas P. 1914- 

Handbook of attracting birds; illus. by 
Lambert Guenther. Knopf 1950 163p 
illus $2.75 

Partial contents: Why attract birds; Arti- 
ficial feeding; Attracting by planting; Homes for 
birds; Attra game birds; Attracting water- 
fowl; Birds on farms and estates; Care of young 

and wounded birds; Bird study helps; Starting a 

public sanctuary; Bibliography 

PEATTIE, DONALD CULROsS, 1898- 

Natural history of trees of eastern and 
central North America; illus. by Paul 
Landacre. Houghton 1950 606p illus 
map $5 

A “guide to trees, giving popular and sci- 
entific names, identifying characteristics, range, 
etc., also the lore of trees—what they were used 
for, their place in history and literature as well 
as economics.” Retail bookseller 

Parts of this book have appeared in “The 

American monthly,” ‘Natural history maga- 

zine,” and “Scientific American” 


NORTH AMERICA 


BAKELESS, JOHN EDWIN, 1894- 

Eyes of discovery; the t of North 
America as seen by the first explorers. 
Lippincott 1950 439p illus map $5 

By following the trail of each of the ex- 
plorers—English, French, Spanish and Dutch— 
who first travelled through the major territories 
of what are now the United States, plus parts of 

Canada and Mexico, the author discusses what 

the country was like when first beheld by the 

eyes of the white explorers 


SNow, Epwarp Rowe, 1902- 
Secrets of the North Atlantic islands. 
Dodd 1950 339p illus maps $4 
Stories of “shipwrecks, buried treasure, 


Shosts, 5 pirates, miraculous escapes and a variety 
other strange occurrences” on islands off the 

Sanac coast from North Carolina to New- 

foundland 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST 
SELF IMPROVEMENT 


BENDER, JAMES FREDERICK, 1905- 
Your way to popularity and person 


pore by James Bender and Lee Gar 
Coward-McCann 1950 242p 
$2.95 


Taking the importance of self-know 

as the key to successful personal relationships, 

the authors have written a self-improvemey 

book. It gives practical tips, charts by which to 
check progress toward an attractive pe 

and lists of simple, easily practised rules which 

help one to live on better terms with oneself and 

thereby with others 
GAWER, HERMAN 

Body control. .. By Herman Gawer and 
Herbert Michelman ; foreword by Har 
old M. Erickson; illus. by Lester Kohs 
Crown 1950 134p illus $2 

“How to build up, reduce 
any part of your body.”” Subtitle 
KEYES, KENNETH S. 

How to develop Pag thinking ability; 
drawings by Ted Key. McGraw 1950 
- $3.50 

whine Lan to developing improved habits of 

It around six tools, and intended for 

aes . Emphasizes the importance of 
awareness of limitations of what we know, th 

— white fallacy, self-interest, generalization, 

* Library journal 


or strengthen 


WHAT MAKES AMERICA 


BERGMANN, LEOLA MARJORIE (NELSON) 
1912- 

Americans from Norway. Lippincott 
1950 324p (Peoples of America set) 
$3.50 

“The story of Americans who came from 

Norway. There is a brief history of Norway 
with a resume of political issues and economic 
conditions which caused emigration to the new 
land of promise. Then come the tales of how 
these people spread all over our country from 
the east coast to Minnesota, Iowa, Califomia, 
and even Alaska.” Library journal! 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, 1902- ed. 
Blue and the Gray; the story of the Gul 
War as told by participants. Bobbs 
1950 2v illus maps $12 
The “story of the Civil War .. 


in 40 

separate contributions—North and South—be 
gins with the election of Lincoln and the “sects 
sion of the Southern states and carries through 


to Appomattox.” Huntting 
KLEES, FREDRIC 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Macmillan 199 
451p illus map $5 
“The history of the various sects and 
ligions that have settled jin Pennsylvania) . 
the Mennonites, the Amish, the Lutherans, the 





: Frepric—Continued 
. the Moravians, their differences and 
sdividual characteristics; there is . . . descrip- 
in of the arts, the culture, food, customs, dia- 
at, speech singularities and phraseology, and 
contribution of the communities to American 
fife.” Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BCHDOLT, JOHN ERNEST, 1884- 
"On the air, by Jack Bechdolt; a story of 
television. Dutton 1950 192p $2.50 
“A brother and sister dance team and a 
pianist team up together in Greenwich 
to create their own act for a television 
“show.” Publishers’ weekly 
TSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
Door to the north; illus. by Frederick 
T. Chapman. Winston 1950 246p illus 
(Land of the free ser) $2.50 
“A tale of 14th century America that is 
_ uilt around the historic enigmas of the Kensing- 
* ton stone and involves a lost Greenland colony, 
| a light-skinned, blue-eyed Indian tribe and a 
| band of 40 Norsemen who penetrated the Amer- 
ican wilderness.” Retail bookseller 
| fisuer, DoROTHEA FRANCES (CANFIELD) 
1879- 
Paul Revere and the Minute Men; illus. 
' by Norman Price. Random House 1950 
18ip illus (Landmark bks) $1.50 
The author divides her account of Paul 
Revere’s activities into five parts: The appren- 
tice; The lieutenant; Some education for an 
American; King George gets very angry; First 
'. found of the big fight 
| Hewes, AGNEs (DANFORTH) 
» A hundred bridges to go. Dodd 1950 
-  275p maps $2.50 
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: The story of that miracle of engineering, 
the building of the Alaskan Highway. The hero 
is a young pilot who has been turned down by 
the Army because of night blindness. Over 100 
bridges had to be built. Equipment and shipping 
Were tied up by the war. The Army expected the 
work to be done in two seasons! And when 
ee stacked Alaska, the work had to be 


even sooner 
Towrey, JANETTE (SEBRING) 1892- 
Margaret. Harper 1950 277p front 
$2.50 
“The story of an orphaned country girl 
who finds herself suddenly thrust into the teen- 


social system of a large Texas town during 
first decade of this century.” Retail book- 


reli 


, a 
Eat 


Me , ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 
First chemistry book for boys and girls; 
illus. by Bradford Babbitt and Terry 
~ Smith. Scribner 1950 179p illus $2.75 
An “introduction to chemistry, with in- 
ttions for practical experiments, most of 
th may be carried out in the home with 
household supplies.” Huntting 


SUB-TEEN 


Davis, CAROLINE 
Jungle child; illus. by Jean Martinez. 
Viking 1950 256p illus $2.50 
“Brought up by a devoted ayah, Elfrida 
Legend, known as Elf, became an out-of-hand 
tomboy as soon as she could walk. Her mother 
had died when she was born and her father 
knew nothing about smal! daughters. Her ad- 
ventures in the jungle near her home and her 
desire for attention and affection from her father 
a... story of India.” Horn book 


Dow, Emiry R. 1904- 

What can I do now? Written and illus. 
by Emily R. Dow. Aladdin 1950 126p 
illus $1.95 

Suggestions for games and handwork to be 
used indoors, outdoors, alone or in groups, 
the sick in bed, or by the active youngster. Ideas 
cover: Things to make, to pce over, to draw, 
to think about, to collect, etc. 


HoGBEN, LANCELOT THOMAS, 1895- __ ed. 
How the first men lived; a 7 by 
Marie Neurath and J. A. werys. 
Chanticleer 1950 36p illus $1.50 
Partial contents: Monsters that lived be- 
fore men; Man comes on the scene; Early men's 
struggle for food; Man make friends with ani- 
mals; Building homes and temples; God of 
growing things; Magic marks which led to 
writing 
KINGMAN, LEE, 1919- 

Philippe’s hill ; illus. by Hildegard Wood- 

ward. Doubleday 1950 86p illus $2 
“Set in Canada, this is the story of young 

Philippe, who wanted more than anything a 

pair of skis and to keep the great hill behind his 

house which his father might be forced to sell.” 

Kirkus 

SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, 1905- 

Everyday machines and how they work; 
pictures by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw 
1950 192p illus $2.50 

An explanation of “the workings of all 
kinds of machines and devices used in the home 


—from electric toasters and Yale locks to elec- 
tric trains and musical instruments.” Huntting 


PICTURE BOOK AGE 


EHRLICH, BETTINA, 1903- 
Cocolo’s home, by Bettina ;pseud,. Har- 
per 1950 unp illus $2.50 
Sequel to: Cocolo comes to America 
“When not even his favorite broccoli 
ice-cream can tempt Cocolo, the little 
homesick for his native Italy, he and his 
return there. But Cocolo’s memory of his 
proves brighter than the reality, and he 
to his friends in his real home. . . America.” 
Huntting 





8 READERS' CHOICE OF BEST Bor 

Duvolsin, ROGER ANTOINE, 1904- UNWIN, Nora SPICER, 1907- 4 

Petunia; written and illus. by Roger Du- Doughnuts for Lin; story and pictures by 
voisin. Knopf 1950 unp illus $1.50 Nora S. Unwin. Aladdin 1959 


illus $1.75 
day and became the barnyard busybody. After : 
all having a book made her very wise she felt Adventures of Lin, @ Scotty pup, with iim 
until the day she found out how little she really lady-next-door, Mrs Twinkle, with the birds, 
knew and with the doughnuts ; 


Petunia was a goose who found a book one 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public ™ 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans 


New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronty, 





FICTION NON-FICTION 


HEMINGWAY. Across the river and into the HEYDERDAHL. Kon-Tiki 

trees HAuseER. Look younger, live longer 
Wattari. The adventurer GiLBRETH. Belles on their toes . 
ROBINSON. The cardinal HusBBarb. Dianetics 
SCHULBERG. The disenchanted REYNOLDS. Courtroom a 
YERBY. Floodtide VELIKOVSKY. Worlds in collision ......... 
Costain. Son of a hundred kings ScuLty. Behind the flying saucers ........ 
CRONIN. The Spanish gardener Fry. The lady's not for burning . a 
Bristow. Jubilee Trail ALLEN. Truman merry-go-round .......... 
Guarescui. Little world of Don Camillo ... OVERSTREET. Mature mind .............. 
Hersey. The wall MacDonaLp. Anybody can do anything .... 
Wattari. The Egyptian CRAWFORD. Little princesses ............. 
FAULKNER. Collected stories SKINNER. Nuts in May ............--+4+ 
WauGH. Helena Mutter. Story of Ernie Pyle ............. 





